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FOREWORD 


The importance of external examinations as an effective instiument for maintaining 
quality and standards of education in India, which is now a rapidly expanding pheno- 
menon, cannot be too strongly emphasized. They do, no doubt, suffer from glaring 
limitations and, as such, urgently call for improvements, if they are to tone up. In any 
appreciable way, the educational standards of the country. 

The Central Examination l^nit has, since its inception, been committed to a phased 
programme of examination reform which envisages immediate improvements in examinations 
as also solutions to a wide range of pioblems which icquirc continuous thought, observation 
and experiment. As an integral part of its programme, the Central Examimion Unit 
annually convenes the Conference of Chairmen, Secretaries and non-official members of 
the Boards of Secondary Education to discuss and review the progress made by individual 
Boards towards examination reform and to plan what new ground could be broken in 
future. . 

It is heartening to note that some Boards are becoming increasingly alive to the need 
for immediate improvements in examinations, and have either started or contemplated 
introducing them in their examinations. The introduction of improved question papers in 
Social Studies, General Science and Elementary Mathematics in the Secondary and Higher 
Secondary Examinations this year in the state of Rajasthan, is nothing short of a land- 
mark in the history of examination reform in India and in a way a real break-through for 
the Central Examination Unit’s efforts to bring about improvements in examinations'. 

The Sixth Conference of Chairmen, Secretaries and representatives of the Boards of 
Secondary Education has not only shown keen interest in what is going on in Rajasthan 
bnt also exhorted other Boards to undertake similar programmes. Besides discussing 
academic proUems. the Conference focussed its attention on quite a number of administra- 
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tive problems and stressed the need for initiative in the field of research so essential to 
effective planning and implementation of examination reform. 

It is again a landmark that tiie Conference has approved the policy statement on 
examination reform, which has not only admirably prepared the ground for the future 
action of the Central Hxamination Unit but also for the development of proper attitudes 
towards examination reform. 

It is hoped that the present report would serve as a useful means of stimulating 
thought and discussion and provide enough stimulus and direction to Boards of Secondary 
Education, State Departments of Education, Training Colleges, etc., to rise, both 
individually and jointly, to the challenge which the programme of examination reform in 
all its correlated aspects offers. 


A. C. Deve Gowda 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 

One of the major tasks of the Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary 
Education is to improve evaluation procedures at the stage of secondary education so that 
they might serve a constructive educational purpose. The Central Examination Unit of 
the Directorate has been devotedly addressing itself to this task for the last few years now. 
As an important step towards implementing this task effectively, the Central Unit has 
felt the imperative need for the improvement of Board examinations, and for this the 
greatest and most sustained effort on the part of the Boards of Secondary Education is vitally 
necessary. The Central Examination Unit has, therefore, accorded the Boards a central 
place in its programme of examination reform and set in train, justly enough, the consention 
of the annual conference of Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards of Secondary 
Education to take stock of the progress made by the individual Boards and othc' agencies 
towards examination reform and also to co-ordinate their activities. 

Five such conferences had already been held in the past and the sixth one was 
convened at Poona from 10th to 13th November, 1964, at the invitation of the Maharashtra 
S. S. C. E. Board. , 

The Sixth Conference was unique in more ways than one. It was for the first time 
that the Conference was held outside Delhi, and that too, ()uite in the fitness of things, at 
the office of an S. S. C. Examination Board, which provided an cxceUent motif for the 
Conference. Again for the first time the Chairmen of the Boards were invited to attend 
the Conference for the whole duration. The response was encouraging an<f their contribution 
to the Conference was significant. 

Significantly enough, the officers of the State Evaluation Units, who are supposed to 
work as the extended arms of the Central Unit, were invited to attend the Conference for the 
first time with a view to according them an opportunity of gaining insight into the programme 
and filnetions of the Boards of Secondary Education vis*a>vis the Central Unit and also to 
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bring about proper co-ordination between the activities of the Boards and those of the 
State Units. 

The agenda, besides comprising reports of the work done by various agencies concerned 
v^ith examinations, the programme to be undertaken from time to time, etc., were 
articulated by some special items of academic and practical value which demand continuous 
thought, observation and experiment, viz., the introduction of oral and practical examinations, 
introduction of mechanical devices in processing the results of Board examinations, 
improvement of the present practices of deciding results and a policy statepient enunciating 
in comprehensive and clear-cut terms the direction in which the programme of examination 
reform should move. 

Two othci significant featuics of the Conference were an exhibition on evaluation, 
displaving important books on evaluation, publications, reports and test material prepared 
by the Central l^nit and State Evaluation Units and admission forms, certificates and 
question papers of the Boards, and demonstration of the data processing machines used by 
the Maharashtra S. S. C. E. Board, 

The Conference was attended by 57 participants, the break-up being 31 delegates 
from 15 Boards, 12 officers of the State Evaluation Units, 3 special invitees, 2 U.S.A.l D. 
Consultants and 9 officers of the N. C. E. R. T. and D. E. P. S. E. The Conference was 
preceded by a joint meeting of the Programme Advisory Committee of the Central 
Examination Unit and the Standing Committee of the Chairmen and Secietaries of the 
Boards of Secondary Education on the 9th November, 1964. 

The tone of the Conference was set both by Shri A, C. Devc Gowda, Director, 
D. E. P. S. E., in his welcome address and by Shri M. D. Chaudhari, Ministei for 
Education. Maharashtra State, in his inaugural address. They both expressed the hope 
that the deliberations of the Confeience would have a far-reaching impact on the e.xamination 
system and consequently on education at the Secondary stage. 

The Conference during all the four days, both in general and group sessions, devoted 
its poised thinking to a number of vital issues like introduction of oral and practical 
examinations, formulation of instructional objectives ^f different subjects and their 
incorporation in the Board syllabi, introduction of objective-based questions, improvement 
in the practices of deciding Board tesults, undertaking studies and investigations on 
examinations, use of mechanical devices in processing Board results, the high incidence of 
failure, especially among private candidates, etc,, and passed a number of resolutions of 
far-reaching consequence. The Conference also appreciated the valuable work done by 
the State Evaluation Units during the brief period of their existence and hoped that 
at their best they would surely make an effective contribution in a number of ways to the 
programme of examination reform. 

The Conference took the opportunity of discussing evaluation at the elementary and 
university levels and recommended that a suitable programme at these two levels is 
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intrinsically desirable, if the programme of reform at the secondary stage is to be made 
more effective. 

The Conference also discussed at length the Policy Statement on examination 
Reform formulated by the Central Examination Unit and the changes thai it posuilated at 
various stages. ^ 

The Conference noted with satisfaction the improvement programmes tliat a few 
Boards have undertaken and optimistically felt that other Boards will follow suit. 

The Sixth Conference made a bold stride forward by recommending a Policy Statement 
with its major goals and specified targets and passing a number of worthwhile resolutions. 
It is hoped that an appropriate action on the Policy Statement and implementation of 
the resolutions would surely mark significant milestones on the way to examination reform. 
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wncoMi spi rcH 

/i 

SuRi \ C G »wi>\ Diuitot, 

DiUitoiaK (If i \ti.nsion P ot'iamnu', foi Suoiuhity LdMcUion, Ddlii 

Hon’blc Minisier, Ladies and Gcntli.mcn, 

On bcinlf of the N ition il Co'incil of Fdiic ition il Rescirch and T/ainim; and the 
Directorate of F\tv.nsion Piomammes toi Stcondaij Ldiication, I feel honoined and 
privileged to entcnd to \ oil, Sii thi dt-k" itts of the CDnlercnci and the guests a hearty 
welcome to the inaugural function of the Sixth Confcicncc ot the Chairmen and Secretaries 
of the U iirds of Second iiv 1 due ition in Indi i It is lor the lirst time that this Conference 
IS meeting at a pi ice outside Dclhiin response to the invitation extended b^ the former 
Chairman of the Mahaiashti i S S C Examin ition Board, Dr C D Deshpande now the 
Directoi oi Education Mahirisliti i St itc Fveiv time when we met at Delhi, we had a 
feeling that the light place tor the imctiii" of uich a Conference should be the head- 
quarters ot some Bcnid ol Second 11 V Lduc ition lor the obvious rcison that it is their 
conference and not of the Ccntial Ministij of Education or the National Council of 
Educational Research and I riinina 1 his ch ingc ot venue may probably lead to a better 
understanding of each other’s problems and a diicct experience of the functioning of 
individual Boards As a matter of fact, the oigini^ ition of such conferences should be the 
proud privilege of some All-India body that the Boards may establish ^ beginning in 
this direction has already been made b) the establishment of a Standing Committee of the 
Chairmen and Secretaiics ot the Boards of Secondar> Education let us hope that it will 
soon develop into a strong body to take caie ot the problems of All-India importance 
related to secondary education In my opinion, the Boaids have a unique opportunity to 
develop such a programme. This Conference piovides an excellent venue for developing 
it and I hope the esteemed delegates assembled here will give some thought to it. 
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T am \ery happy that the Maharashtra Board took the lead by extending invitation 
for this Conference to meet at Poona. Its newly constructed, spacious and well-planned 
building is not only \cr> convenient for a Conference of this type but it also provides the 
required atmosphere for a discussion of problems related to examination reform. Another 
attraction for the delegates is the machine-section of the Board. They will get a chance to 
go roundt his section and see how efficiently the machines handle the processing of 
examination icsults in a shorter time than would be possible through human labour. We 
ha\c a feeling that in the interest of efficiency and quick work, other' Boards may also set up 
such sections as early as possible. 

Among the delegates present before >ou. Sir. are the Chairmen. Secretaries and non- 
official members of the Boards along with some representatives of the Universities that 
conduct equivalent examinations. They are all seasoned educationists and their parti- 
cipation will result in some concrete and practical suggestions for overcoming some of the 
problems of secondarv education and examination with which we are seized at the moment. 
One special feature of this Conference is that the Chairmen of the Boards, unlike previous 
years, have been requested to participate in the deliberations on all the four davs of the 
Conference. T hope their presence will give the Conference the necessary impetus, direction 
and guidance. 

Under a centrally sponsored scheme of the Government of India, the State Govern- 
ments have set up State Evaluation Units — one in each Slate. Thirteen Slates have cither 
set up such units or are in the process of doing so. These units aie expected to act as the 
extended arms of the Central Examination Unit and work m tlose collaboration with the 
State Boards of Secondary Education to bring about reform in examination. Representatives 
of these units are also present here. 

The Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education which has been 
organizing this Conference so far is at present a department under the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training. The Council came into existence as an autonomous 
body under the Union Ministry of Education on September 1, 1961, with the objective of 
carrying on and providing facilities for high level research and training in specialized 
areas of educational thought and practice in our country. The two major activities of the 

DEPSE are : 

(i) Organizing and developing Extension Services Centres in the States to carry new 
ideas ahd practices in education to the average school teacher and thereby have a 
definit/^, positive impact on the quality of secondary education. 

(ii) Working upon the problem of examination reform directly and through various 
other agencies such as the Boards of Secondary Education, Training Colleges, 
State Evaluation Units, etc., to pull out secondary education from the rut into 
which it has fallen at present and base both teaching and examining in secondary 
schools on very specifically determined realistic objectives of teaching individual 
subjects. 
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The Central Examination Unit of the DEPSE takes care of this latter acti\ity. The 
functions of this Unit can be divided under the following seven major heads : 

(i) Work with Boards of Secondary Education 

(ii) Work with Training Colleges 

(iii) Work with Secondary Schools 

(iv) Work with State Evaluation Units 

(v) Developing pools of tests and items 

(vi) Studies and Investigations 

(vii) Publications. 

Without going into the details of each one of the above scparatel>, il jiia> be piuntcd 
out that the Central Examination Unit has already oriented a large number of secondary 
school teachers to the concept of evaluation. Several extensive and intensive progrannnes 
have been organized to implement these new ideas in srhooL. Some of these ideas have 
already been incorporated in their day-to-day practices by some progress', c scho('ls \ et 
much remains to be done. Tt has not been possible to reach each and ever) school in the 
country and it shall never be possible for the Central Examination Unit to do su single- 
handed, unless the Stales take to this programme earnestly and strengthen their own 
Evaluation Units suitably. 

Similar programmes have been organized for the Training Colleges. Without the 
introduction of the concept of evaluation in the teacher-training programmes, the task of 
orienting teachers to this new concept will remain a perennial pioblem. The Iriiining 
colleges have reacted favourably to this programme. Many universities have already 
incorporated the concept and techniques of evaluation in the curricula of their training 
colleges. 

The Central Examination Unit conducts investigations on various problems related to 
examination the findings of which are published from time to time. It has brought out a 
number of publications on examination. Some of these publications have been translated 
into regional languages by the Departments of Extension Services attached to Training 
Colleges or the State Evaluation Units. Some publications have been brought out in 
thousands and sent to each and every school in the country through the Extension Services 
Centres in the States. 

The Central Examination Unit is trying to develop a large pool of'good objective- 
based items and tests in a number of subjects. These tests and items are being adapted to 
the needs of various Boards and Slates through workshops and working groups of 
experienced teachers. 

The work with the Boards is of a crucial nature. It may be mentioned here that we 
are holding this Conference at the office of a Board which was the first to think of giving a 
concrete shape to its programme of examination reform by organizing the first ever work- 
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shop in the country for the training of paper-setters in General Science and Social Studies 
in May, 1963. Since then this programme has been received so well by other Boards also 
that it is becoming almost impossible for the Central Examination Unit to cope with the 
demand. Fifteen such worksliops, covering a large number of subjects, have already been 
organized by the Bouids of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Mysore and Vidarbha and 
the Punjab Universit\ during the last seventeen months. 

From the stage of organizing initiation programmes, the Boards of Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Rajasthan have passed on to the stage of expansion undertaking training 
of paper-setters in additional subjects. Maharashtra Gujarat and Mysore are developing 
their own implementation programmes while Rajasthan has already taken a decision in this 
regard and has started the execution of the change. The Board of Maharashtra in Social 
Studies and General Science and that of Gujarat in Social Studies, General Science and 
Elementary Mathematics have finalized sample question-papers with related material for 
the guidance of teachers in the form of brochures. These brochures aie being processed 
through various channels and will soon be circulated to schools. Mysore is planning a 
number of workshops for the orientation of headmasters. 

Special mention need to be made of the Board of Secondary Lducation, Rajasthan, 
which has developed a concrete plan of action. Definite action has been taken by the 
Board in keeping with this plan. It has been bold enough to declare that a new pattern 
of examination paper in Social Studies, General Science and Elementary Mathematics will 
be introduced in the examination of 1965 and the ^chooIs have been directed to prepare 
their students accordingly. To supply them with the necessary guide material, the Board 
got prepared the sample papers and other related mateiial by organizing working groups in 
these subjects. The material prepared by these groups has been published in the form of 
three brochures and circulated to all the high and higher sccondaiy schools in the State. 
District meets of the teachers have been organized to guide them and remove their doubts 
regarding the use of this material. The Board has on its own organized some workshops 
for the training of trainers. It has launched its own programme of developing new curricula 
in English and General Science. The Board hasalready organized a number of workshops 
in these two subjects. 

The most gratifying feature of the whole programme in Rajasthan is that it ha sstarted 
moving all by itself. It has accepted the programme of examination reform as its own, 
and, except for the training of paper-setters, has started financing it completely. It is our 
belief. Sir, that,.unless other Boards- also follow suit and allocate funds for this purpose in 
their own budgets, the programme cannot make much headway, for the Central Examination 
Unit can only initiate action but cannot afford to finance all the related programmes in all 
the States. It is a serious matter and I earnestly appeal to the delegates to give due 
thought to it. 

The Conference will receive reports from various agencies represented here on the 
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work done by them in connection with the reform of examinations and also the action 
taken on the recommendations of the last Conference. It will discuss some important 
issues regarding the policy of examination reform, introduction of oral and practical 
examinations, use of mechanical devices in processing results, and an all India analysis of 
the results of Board examinations in the General Sessions. It will also take up for group 
discussions items Jike the introduction of objective tests in the Board Examinations, 
problems related to internal assessment, pupils’ performance in English and Mathematics, 
and the present practices of deciding results at Board Examinations. 

In conclusion, I am greatly indebted to you, Sir, for having graced the occasion, to 
Dr. C. D. Deshpande, who encouraged us to move out of Delhi and meet here in Poona, 
to Shri C. G. Sahasrabudhc, Chairman and Shri G. S. Dhar, Secretary of the Maharashtra 
S. S. C. Examination Board, for having agreed to bear the burden of organizing this 
Conference and making the delegates comfortable during their stay at Poona, to the guests 
present here who have been good enough to snatch away some time fiom their busy 
schedule of work for this function, and to the delegates who have taken so much trouble 
to come here in spite of their other engagements. 

May 1 now request you, Sir, to inaugurate the Confeience 



THt: N. C. E. R. T. and EXAMINATION REFORM 

by 

Shri P. N. Nath, Secretary, NCl'RT. 

Shri P. N. Nalii, Secretary, National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
made a panoramic sursey of the various departments of the Council and referred to some 
important programmes like preparation of text-books and the leading project. He 
informed that the Council has also undertaken a very comprehensive programme of 
publications in order to reach out to thousands of teacheis all over the country with the 
latest developments in the field of education. 

He then referred to the Central Examination Unit. He \er> much appreciated the 
work put in by the Central Unit and assured it of full co-operation from all other depart- 
ments of the Council. In this connection he specifically mentioned the very significant 
work done by the Unit during the last eight or nine months and said that the delegates, by 
assessing its work themselves, might very well concur with him in this respect. He also 
paid glowing tributes to Shri A. C. Deve Gowda and Dr. R. H. Dave and remarked that 
under their able guidance and enlightened leadership the programme of examination reform 
has gained great momentum and is sure to reach the destined goal of fulfilment with 
steadier and more accelerated pace within the foreseeable future. 

In conclusion, he expressed gratefufness to the Chairmen and Seeretaries of the 
Boards of Secondary .Education for their attending the Conference. He hoped that this 
august assemblage of distinguished educationists would deliberate on some of the crucial 
issues and problems and put across quite a number of valuable suggestions. He assured 
them that, whatever suggestions they would make, the Council would strive its utmost to 
put them into practice. He also hoped that the torch of the Conference that the Minister 
for Education was to lit that morning by inaugurating the Conference would keep on 
burning with undimmed and undiminished lustre and glow and continue to shed its benign 
light on some of the dark corners of secondary education. 



INAUGlfRAL ADDRFSS 
hv 

SiiKi M\nniK\RR\o n. Ciiunii\Ri, 

Ilonhlc Minister for Lducution. Cunt, ot Muhat islitin. 

I riends in Education, 

[have great pleasure to be with \ou louav to inaiiguralc the Sixth Conlcience of 
Boards of Secondary Education in India, meeting hcic in Mahaiashtra. Let me theiefore, 
first extend a warm welcome to the deleuates fiom other States a'-sembled heieto deliberate 
on various issues connected with public examinations. 

2. lam happy to learn that this is the \eiy first occasion that the venue of the 

conference has moved out of New Delhi and that >hc Maharashtra S. S. C. ^ ’amination 
Board imited the conference to meet in Poona. Holding the conrerence at the headquarters 
of a State examining Board acquaints at close pioximity. the visiting Boaids with the set-up 
and working of the host Board. These first-hand and intimate contacts with different 
Boards in rotation, may activate real and truitful cxcliangc of ideas in the conduct and 
procedures of the examination system. Such contacts bctw'ccn Chairmen, Secretaries and 
non-official members of different Boards may evjn contribute unobtrusively to evolving a 
uniform pattern of the public examination system so very necessary in a vast and far-llung 
country like ours. * 

3. Examinations, however important and inevitable they may bc,»form but a part of 
the educational system. The most urgent need of the day is for a well-planned uniformity 
in the educational systems themselves. Even according to the conference of State Ministers 
of Education, integrated uniformity with minor variations to suit regional or State peculi- 
arities, has been accepted as the pressing need in education. The appointment of the 
Education Commission has raised high hopes of an overall re-assessment of the entire 
educational system. The Commission is manned by national and international educationists 
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of high eminence and their task is made no easier by the wide diversity of educational 
systems current in the different States of India. Diversity has been and is the main charac- 
teristic of Indian life but even so, through this diversity a core of national uniformity has 
now become urgent, more so in the field of education. Regional and State peculiarities 
should not be allowed to create divergence in goals and aspirations, whatever minor 
variations may appear necessary in the details. National integration in the sense of one- 
ness is ever so necessar> in education and it is only education which can replace narrow 
regional and State loyalties by the broader and higher ones of national ideals. Knowledge 
and education have no regional and Stale frontiers and a free and smooth flow of these 
should be one of the fundamentals of the national educational policy. The present chaos 
of varying duration of courses and variation in standards of achievements, both lacking any 
rational equivalence as to \eais of study, curriculum load and areas of knowledge needs to 
be replaced. A national educational policy should lay down national norms for all 
educational fundaments from the lowest stage ol prc-primar> to the highest of post- 
graduate and research. The country fervently looks up to the Fdiication Commission to 
state these in unambiguous terms and to stipulate broad principles of national education 
policy and practice. You will be concerned m your deliberations with one aspect of this 
national uniformity, namely, that of public examinations. 

4. More than enough has been said about the evils of the present examination system 
by Committees and Commissions and little new can be added to the chorus of agreement 
on the issue. The most appalling aspect of these examinations is the colossal waste of 
human and educational pot ntial as exemplified by the failures at these public examinations. 
In the whole of India as many as 1 1.3 lakhs of candidates face public examinations at the 
end of Secondary S^^ge, and of these 49.09 per cent, i. c., a little less than half scrape 
through to a pass, while the w.astage of human potential is about 5.7 lakhs. The States 
present as bad if not a worse picture. In Bihar and Rajasthan the results are about 38.00 
per cent, the Punjab showing the highest percentage of 60.5. If for no other reason but 
this of high incidence of failures and the consequent wastage of human potential, some- 
thing drastic needs to be done about public examinations^ I certainly do not advocate 
easier examinations in the sense of easy questions, liberal assessment and generous condo- 
nation to step up percentage of passes. * Far fiom it. What appears to me to be wrong 
with the present system is that a public examination in a few subjects and papers presumes 
to assess the whole of the 10-11 years of a child’s educational effort, giving no consideration 
or weightage to his year’s work, his apt tudes and abilities in fields other than purely 
academic and his personality as an individual. So long as internal assessment of a child’s 
yearly effort and achievement is ignored in the final assessment, that assessment cannot be 
reliable and authentic. I suggest that the conference may take this issue for a thorough 
examination and suggest workable schemes for implementing this highly desirable feature in 
our public examinations. 

5. Most of the lacunae in the examination system could be attributed to the inherent 
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weaknesses in Boards ol Secondary I ducation in that they do not always have compre- 
hensive and wide enough powcis ovei the entire field of Secondary education Boards of 
Secondary Education should not either be pui cl v advisory bodies or be (>n]> examining 
bodies. It is this dnision ol functions and poweis which is attheiootof the o\ci -emphasis 
which examinations receive unrelated to, independent of, and at the cost ol other tunda- 
mentals of education such as laving down the cuincula, cJlolment ul time to diHcient 
subjects, pi escnption ol textbools, and many other aspects ol educational instruction in 
schools. There can be no tvvo opinions about the ovciwhclmimj desiiabilitv ol in\csting 
a Board of Sccondaiy Fduc ition with compiehcnsive and o\ci-all poweis, inclusive ol the 
conduct of the Secondary School Ccitilicate J xaminatiun, so that the promc>sol Secondary 
education IS guided, siipcisised and assessed bv one coipoiate bod\ icspon^iblc foi this 
stage ot education It mav then be possible piocrc^sivelv to cliiuinatc mans ol the defects 
now app ircnl in the examination stem and giadiialK injotiuce the new concepts and 
tcchnicpics, the changes bcim^ intcizialcd in the verv system ol instiuction instead ol only in 
the public oxainiiialions 

6 It ina\ not be out ol place here to iiighludil what in public opinion is the main 

delect in the cxamin ition system 1 ducal»on somehow is ccjuUcd with knowledge and 
knowledge vith nlormitioii so that examinations tci»d to be nothing but attempts to test 
the stock ol inloimation c lined bv a r andidate in his mcmoi> No attempt is made to 
test the application ol knowledge oi mb imatiun No scope is Mloidcd to assess thinking 
and to ev ilualc aputude and ibiliiv I he o ei emph is s on ic identic subjects ignoies the 
mental and permnalitv liaits, cuiriculai and cxiraciunci I ii attributes, not even the 
phvsical piohcencv in Uldctics, spoits oi icstiutie achicvcmcpls in ait. dance and music 
aic taken note of TIu'icliis theiclote lo be i uoricnlation ot the values objectives 
and contents of the Mibjccls and » dvnimic i rd iCMlahsed piogiamme of instrnrtion in 
schools 1 hmi only can the new nmcepN ol evaluation be adopted and applied with 
success intcnsivelv in home ex immati ms vulmmaling cllcctwel) in the public examinations. 
Without prepanng the appiopriatc climatL and enviionmcnt m the schools in then dvi>-to- 
day teaching and leaining, no hudi dcgicc of success can attend icioims in the public 
examinations * 

7 It gMtilies me to rote that the Diiccioiatc of Extension Progiammcs for 
Secondary I ducation, in paiticul ii the Ccntiai l xamination Unit of DTPSE, has launched 
an All-India diivc to aitack the piobicms connected with public cxaHunations tlnough 
various channels and are now woil ing through examination Boards J ajn also happy to 
note that the Maharashtia Boaid v is the vciv flist Boaid in 190? to conduct a scries of 
three woikshops foi their Paper setteis and Scnioi Modeiators. The fouith was held just 
last October at Panchgani The Mahaiashtra Boaid has now covered six of the major 
subjects of the examination Boards of Rajasthan and Gujarat have also made commendable 
headway m organizing similar workshops, brom a perusal of the reports of these work- 
shops which detail the work done, I am inclined to believe that the adoption of the new 
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techniques ot c\aluation calls foi consideiable mental reoiientalion, intelligent and dogged 
pel sc\eience and haul labour in prepaiing pools ol new t> pc tests of diveise variety. By 
their ser> nature these new concepts must be haid to assimilate and practise Such intensive 
training of a lew select hand-picked teachers can only be astait in piopagating the new 
ideas and mcisures and snow -ball lashion, these tt'achers will lune to, in their turn, tiain 
others In lact, unless the movement gams self generated momentum to re ich c\cr> school 
and every teacher m these schooN, the impact of the woikshops may restrict it>elf to the 
chosen few Qiiantiiativclv the ptoblcm posed is one ol numl^cis Ihe phenomenal 
expansion of Pnmarv education in the last dec *de has c iiiscd a consequential spnil at the 
Secondary stage 'While once Secondarv schools wcie cliisteied in cities tind laige towns, 
to-day the rural Imdscapc is dotted with them Not aM of them have adcquUc acLommod i- 
tion, qualified and trained tcac hc^^ nor sitisl'ctor> laboi itoiics and libi iiiwS I ma> 
illustrate the magnitude ot the pioblcm b> quoting the sitn ilion in M ilurashtia F lom 
195^-^6 to 1962-6^, a span ol 7 vc irs, schools ln\c lumped lioin 1412 to 1179, i use of 
125 per cent, pupils Horn 5 I ikhs to 1 1 lakhs, in incic ise of 120 per «.cnt ird tcichcis fiom 
about 21,000 to about 44 000, a gam ol 105 pci cent I he pi our mime ol woiksh ips will 
have to take nc^te ol these re ihtics ol the situition tnd plan the pu^oi unmes iccoulingly 
This conference ma\, with proht also discuss this ispcct ol the pioblcm 

8, Examinations have a dual aspect one cductdion il ii d the (>lhci pioccdmal I he 
status and the prestige ol a public examination is is much dependent on one is on theothei 
In this context I am Iiappv to say that the S S C F \ urination Bond w is the vciv lust to 
introduce mcclnnisat'on m examination pioccdiiics I luiticc lu m the n^iditlnl liie 
conference plans to familniisc itself with these mechanised p^occelnics Otbci Buaids may 
take initiative from the pioneering success achieved bv the Maharashiia Bond in this held 
of examination procedures 

9. Friends I have used this opportunilv afforded to me m inuuuiatingthisconfercnce 
to share with you a few of my thoughts on the subject which will engage voii the next few 
days. India is a vast country peopled with a complcxitv ol people. AllproMoms,m which- 
ever field of State or National endeavour in Fndia, arc alwavs huge in magnitude and 
intricate in nature You, the delegates assembled here, bring with you an cxpcil know- 
ledge of your own State and its problems. This conicrcncc affords you a chance to icalisc 
your distinctness from others and yet find much that is common with others The issues 
you are deliberatingf on arc vital and important as all of them relate to human potential of 
the nation. 

I close these words of my address with a fervent wish that your dclibeiations may be 
fruitful and the conference a success Thank you. 



von oi u^A^4ks 

h 

SlIRI I \ \Sl I>1 \ \I^^ 
t) P / A ( litiiniijii \f SiatL, 

Hon’blc Miniitci loi I (ii'i. Uioii, I tidies and Ciciilknicn 

ll IS now m\ pkasam %lut\ to pioposc a ln.ut> \oic ol thank? to the ladies and 
gentlemen WHO nc goni>' to m ike tins C t)nler(.in.c i -.iKecss Mi l)c\c Gowda lias said 
in hisaddic-is that this Conicrenee IS inceMiij: sulside Di Ihi lor the (list time No bettci 
place could ha\o been ehoscii th in thi% '"c t histoiieal i ilv ind a eenlic of highei learning. 
You will agree witli me th ll we aie niectim: at a clitic ll lime in the lield ol education in 
this great eoi'iitn. Now when the I due it'on CommiNsion his been set up our views 
legifding educ itional iclorm will line a moie impoit int place in any scheme wn ih this 
Commission is going to place biioic tin eouptiv. Ihcicloie. I bci'cvc that the progiamme 
ol educational letorms should tecenc the poised thinking it deseivcs liomall educationists 
assembled here. 

r need haidl> cmphasi/c tha»oui attention h is been locusscd and, rightiv so, on the 
failuies at the public examinations in a gicatc. degicc than evci bcloie, so much so, that 
bolli govcinment and the people arc thinking \?i\ scrunislv about this and devising 
ways and means to ancsl this anmi li wastigc of tilent. ^ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 take this oppoitunity ol thanking Mr. Madhukarrao D. 
Chaudhan, Hon’ble Minister lor I ducation, loi the honour he has done us by inaugurating 
this Conference llis woik with legaid to education is well known both at the Centre and 
in the State. 

Mr. Natu, Sectclaiy, National Council ol Educational Research and Training, who 
has spoken to you, has been one ol our prominent educationists and deserves our thanks 
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foi his encouragement to educational thinking in the new set up of education in this 
countr\. I propose a very hearty vote of thanks on behalf of this Conference to Dr. Desh- 
pandc, who is one ol the piominent educationists ol Mahaiashtra State and who, when he 
was the Chau man ol the S S C t Boaid, Mahaiashtra, invited this Conference to be 
held at Poona I also thank Shu Saiias'^abudhc, Chan man, S S C 1 Board, Maha- 
lashtra, foi his undoitaking tlit itsponsibility ol oiganuing the Conleicnte at Poona Mt 
G S Dhai, Sccictaiv, S S C' L Bond, Poona has taken gi cat pains in organizing this 
Conference 1 thank him decp]> too, I also thank the delegates Cliairmcn Scuctarics of 
the Boards of Sccondai> Idiicalion, the non-oflitiil mcmbcis ol tiiC Bonds and the oHicials 
of the State Lvalu ition Units lot having come over heic to take pait in the dclibeiations ol 
the Conlerencc Thanks are also due to all the guests who have graced this occasion by 
their presence 

Our paiticiilai thinks aic due k' l)i \V H Hill and I)i 1 I (owIls, U SAID 
consultants, foi the honoui tlicv have done us bv gi icing this Ciilcicnce with their 
picsence Last but not least, we are grateUil to the Dncctoi ite oi I xlcn ion Piogianimcs 
lor Second ir> I ducalion 111 India and the Nution, I Coaiuil ol 1 due ition il Rescuicnand 
Training foi the active part thev aic pltviii" wilii ickiencc to tiie development ol education 
in the countr> in all Its multifarious aspects Once ■’am I iiiu'vu! ik 1 thank 

you all loi >our presence heie this nn 1 mug and loi t’ e ^ ^ ni^eiiHiit » a ai v goen us 
in the task ahead. 



(.IMRVL SESSIONS 

IiimT To recmo the report of llu f«ork done l)\ the Central L\aniin ition Lnit upto 
October, I%1 

Woik Jont In tin LlIiIuiI I \(iimnilit>n Ln> fionj l)i iLDil Cl to Octobei 1964 
Discussion : 

Ihc liisl gcnci il stss 1)11 s( luoj with llic pic>ei t tlion t>l llie leport ot work done by 
tiic Ctiitial Txainiiution L iit uplu Otlolui 1Q'>l(\ioc \npciK'i\ \> In iiuiodiicing this 
Item Di R H Date ))\ Dik^ioi 1)1 PS! pointed oi't tint the Central Unit works 
towards two basic coal', i e bittci iiKas'iicmcnt ol siiiJcits ichie\ement and the full utili- 
zation ol the potential ol this me isiiiciiRiit loi biin'inc about eh inges in the desired 
ditection ol bettei stud\ h ibits uii the put >1 stu lent-, iinprostd instuiction il m, ^rial and 
proccdiiies, .mpiovcd tcachei tiainii ^ j u aiami.K-s ind otiici cocnate ispects In this con- 
test he made, sigmlic intlv cnouch a dis'inction between phasic d measuiemenl anu educa- 
tional measurement b\ einpha/iiu' tint while in the loimci case the tool ot measuicment 
does not influence the object of me isiiicincnt in the I it*ci it does hat is moie, both the 
tool and the object oi mcasurenicnt iic influciucd bi each other and thus amenable to the 
process ol continuous chance and renewal Hcicm ^sactly lies the challenge ol educational 
measurement, lie also emphasiz cl the .lo.c action and inter action in educational measure- 
ment by pointing out how questions ol i set piltcin influence not only Ac child m aparti- 
cular fashion but also the teachci wiho makes an all-out elloitto conditi^on him mentally 
that way. 

Coming to the report of work as such, I)i Dave said that the Central Unit conducted 
52 workshops for the training of paper-setters, for the orientation of training college 
lecturers and school tcachcis to the concept and techniques of Evaluation, for the prepa- 
ration of sample question papers, unit tests and test items and for the adaptation of test 
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material to the needs and requirements of individual states. In the Boards of Rajasthan, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra, the Central Examination Unit has taken up expansion 
programmes by including languages like English, Hindi, Marathi and Gujar.ati and electives 
like Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Mathematics. The Board of Rajasthan, Dr. Dave 
continued, has embarked, commendably enough, upon an implementation programme of 
examination reform by deciding upon introducing the improved type of question papers in 
General Science, Social Studies and Elementary Mathematics in their examinations of 
1965. As a preparatory step, tltcy circulated sample papers to schools in the beginning of 
the session, organised onc-day-teaclicr-mccts to acquaint the te.'ichcrs with the meaning and 
purpose of reform and held workshops foi the orientation of all the teachers teaching these 
subjects so that they might prepare their students quite well in advance for the change that 
has been envisaged. 

Dr. Dave then briefly refcried, intcr-alia, to the detclopmcnt of a large pool of about 
10000 test items, and 280 unit tests inclusise of 9 full tests, to studies and in\e.>tigations of 
practical educational impact and significance, and to consullatixe services which the 
Central Examination Unit had occasion to provide to various educational agencies in 
the country. 

lu the discussion that followed Shri P. N. Natu, Secretaiy, N. C. I . R. T., and Shri 
A. R. Dawood, Member, Education Commission and a special invitee to the Conference, 
appreciated the excellent work done by the Central Examination Unit. Shri Dawood in 
the course of the discussion said that ,iiicc 1882 when the Indian I diication Commission 
made a reference to examination, people have been heaiing much about tlic potential evil 
of examination. But nothing substantial was done to counteiact this evil. Nobody ever 
cared to probe deeper into the problem and just tinkered with it. Thanks to the pioneer 
effort of Dr. B. S. Bloom and the enthusiastic /cal ol the Central r,\amination Unit to 
sustain it and carry it forward, the programme of c.xamination reform with the emphasis on 
the integrated approach to its related aspects got into its stride in the desired direction 
with a dynamic force. Shri Dawood emphasized the need for accelerating the pace of exa- 
mination reform and, as a step towards it, suggested that the Central E.xamination Unit should 
now concentrate much more on major programmes like tiaining the training college 
lecturers in the concept and techniques of evaluation. In the stupendous task of examination 
reform the Central Examination Unit should play a vital role of the trainer, of the 
trainers and thus provide enlightened leadership in evaluation. 

Some of the .main points that emerged out of the discussion were as follows : 

(i) The Central Examination Unit should concentrate on major programmes only 
and pass on the minor ones such as orientation workshops for Secondary School 
teachers to the training colleges and Extension Services Departments. 

(ii) Due emphasis may be accorded to internal assessment in the educational evalua* 
tion of the school child since the assessment of the child’s performance over a 
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number of years has gicat ptclagogicdl potential In this connection the asses- 
sment of non-cognitivc aspects of the educational giowth ot childien may be 
taken up. 

(ill) To ensure a balanced programme alTecling all phases ol cducutK'n, the tiaining 
of teachersjboth at the piimary and at the lJni\cisitv L\cl needs to be empha- 
^iicd. State Institutes ol I ducation and the LJni\ei^it\ (ii ants Commission 
may launch intcnsi\e training piomammcs in this diicction 

(iv) functions and constilutiins ol the dillcicnt Uoauls ol Sl onduy Education 
may be studied b> theCcntial Fvainination bnil and ihc necCssaiN information 
may be circulated to all the Boards 

(v) Sltite Boards ol Sccondaiv rducalion rna^ diaw un a dctaiK d pi in of examina- 
tion reform in consultation with the Central I xamih ition I nit and t ikc positive 
steps to give it a concictc shape 

(vi) I \aluation and Mcasuicnicnf m be incoiporated as i coinjMil orv subject, 
at the B Ld M Id Ic\cl Icacheis’ I laining Collc^^cs nn\ be nriihed more 
intcnsivch ii^ tins piogrammc 

(\ii) [he Central Ixamipatum IJivtiniv undcitike sonic studies on examination 
piacticcs invohing more than one Bond so that the hnumgs aimed at might 
out on a ieprcscntati\e th ii ictei 

(vin) The strength ol the Centr d I \nnin iMoii l nil nia\ be eonsideiabl> augmented so 
as to enable It to pusli ahe. d lie pucanme ol examination ie*oini more 
clkctivcly and intciisneK on a much widen ^calc than hilheiio 



Item II: To consider the action taken b> the various agencies on the recommendations of the 
Fifth Conference of Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards of Secondare educa- 
tion Examination. 

In introducing the report ol action takcib> \ uioiis acciKies{\iJe Appendi\ B) tosvuds 
implementing the recommendations ot the 1 ilth Conleicncc, Dr Misia, i iv.ld Adviser, 
D. E P. S. E . observed that Shii P N kiipil, Secietar\ Ministiv ol I due ition had 
forwarded the recommendations ol tl^c last Conference to the Slate Cio\tinmcnts reque- 
sting them to take early action on them Flit dcicuates micht be alad to know that the 
majority of the recommendations wcie being implemented 

Dr. Misra then referred to the resolutions ol the tilth Conlcicnce which lecom- 
mended the translation ol the Central 1 sammaPon Unit’s public itions into regional 
languages, appointment ot a Standing Committee ol the C haiimcn and Scciciaiics ol the 
Boards of Secondary Education, establishment ol lescaich units m the Boaids, publication 
of a Newsletter by the Central Examination Unit, stav ol State E\aluation Ofliccrs in 
their posts for at least 3 years, attachment of State 1 \alwation Units to the state Boaids of 
Secondary Education and development of action plans lor examination icform by different 
Boards. 

The action, a^ reported. Dr Misra continued, indicated that some of the publicaPons 
of the Central E^^timination Unit like the Co/jcc/)/ q/ Eia/Ma/ioH’ and specimen test items 
and unit tests had been translated into regional languages, a Standing Committee of the 
Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards of Secondary Education had been formed and had 
met twice, Research Units had been set up in a number of Boards, twelve State Evaluation 
Units had been set up and seven Boards had formulated their action plans. The Central 
Board of Secondary Education, Delhi, and the Rajasthan and Maharashtra Boards had 
started the publication of Newsletters focussing attention on their programmes and activities. 
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The following were the highlights of the discussion that followed ; 

(i) . State Departments of Education may be involved more and more in the pro- 
gramme of examination reform to ensure a quicker and more effective implemen- 
tation of it and to give it added momentum. 

(ii) The Central Examination Unit may co-ordinate work undertaken by different 
Boards in respect of translation and research in order to avoid duplication of 
effort. In this connection the inter-state services of language teachers may be 
utilized to advantage. 

(iii) The Boards may be made statutory wherever they are not so as yet. That 
would ensure better and quicker implementation of the programme of improve- 
ment of examinations. 

(iv) Academic activities of different Boaids may also be co-ordinated to advantage. 
Some research projects may desirably be taken up at the inter-Board level. 

(v) The Central Examination Unit may undertake preparation of a glossary of 
technical terms in evaluation for uniform use all over the country. Their 
standard translations into diffeicnt languages may be published for the con- 
venience of non-technical persons. 



Itfm III : To receive the reports from the State Boards about the prtnjress made so far 
regarding the introduction of the examination refoim and the changes proposed to 
he implemented in the near futuie. 

Shri A. C Deve CiovNcl i, DiiclIoi,DI PSI , intiodiiLcd the item lie iec|ucslcd 
Shri L. L. Joshi, Chairman, Boaid ot Sccondai) Ldiication Rajaslhan, lo icpoit the action 
taken by his Board in this regard. In picscnling the lepcut Shu loslu highlighted some oi 
the Board's actiMties like organization ol \\oiksh<^ps (oi the tiaining ol papei-setteis in 
General Science, Social Studies and' I lementai) Mathematics, liolding id meetings of svoi- 
king groups to finalize sample question papcis in tlie ihicc subjctis, oiganizaiion ot one- 
day-teachcr-mcets all o\er the state to explain the potential implicaliim^ ol the impio\ed 
question papeis, prepaiation of unit tests on the \aiious topics ol the syllabus in each sub- 
ject by the working groups, ti>-oul of the unil-tcsts in a few select schools to asccitain how 
they work in practice, etc. 

The Board of Rajasthan, Shii Joslii said, had successliilK goncthiough its piepaiatory 
stage with a senes of special initiation piogiamnus, conieincd with particular needs and 
particular situations, and would hopelulK embaik upon the implementation phiisc of the pro- 
gramme in 1965, when it would intioduvC impioxcd examination. Accoidingl>, the question 
papers for the Board examinations in General Science, tlementary Mathematics and Social 
Studies would be f'amed on the lines of the sample question papers which had been sent to 
schools. The Board has also taken up an expansion programme by including four new 
subjects from among the electives, in Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Mathematics, and the 
improved examination in tlicsc subjects would be introduced in 1967 with the same kind of 
preparation as in the core subjects. Shri Joshi then gave a brief overview of the Master 
Plan of Action to be spread over six years, which not only aimed at improving both leaching 
and testing in the secondary schools of Rajasthan but also envisaged consequential changes 
in other related areas like curriculum and text books. Shri Joshi concluded by saying that 
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the Board has already started organizing orientation workshops on its own and taken action 
to introduce desirable curnculai changes in General Science, I nglish and Sanskrit 

Shri M. M. Shukla, Chairman, Gujaiat S S C I xaininalion Boaui, in piescnting the 
repoit of his Board, said that Gujaiat likewise has also gone ahCiid with the programme of 
examination letorm and undertaken expansion piogiammcs b\ incliidim^ .iddiiional subjects 
like Gujaiati, Hindi atid Lnglish From 1966 onwaids, he said, there would be an increase 
in the propoition of objective and shoit inswei cpicsiions in the question papers ol 1 Icmen- 
tary Mathematics, Goner il Science and Social Studies In oidci to in an e against mal- 
practices at the examination and also to ensure th it the objcclivc t\pc sect. on of the papei 
is not just left with the c andidates foi more time than ncicssii}, (>b|ccl'\C t\pe questions 
would be admmisteied as a separate section in i lived time limit with elkct horn 1967 on- 
wards. Another sigmlicant change wrnild be mtiodaccd m the question paper ol I nglish 
in which questions on piose and poeli> would he set sepai ilelv and students would be 
lequiied to attempt them compulsoiiK [he pio^Uiiim i ol li .imng p i]Ki-scitcis, he said, 
will continue as before peril ips with leinloiced cmphtisis, ind the h'oehuie'. v)n sample 
pipcis in Cieneial Science, I ienientai> Mathem ities ind So< i il Studies ne being processed 
beloie ihev iiie punted 

In piescnting the r^ro ness re| oit of the \1 ih n ishlia B >tnd Shii Ci S Hh ii,Secictaiy 
of the Boaid, inloinicd the llous tiui some fai icacl im> eh inees would be introduced in 
the Board's question papers ^he cli im^cs that he uuisiged icl iled tr) the discontinuance 
ol ovci-all opiums in J ixoiii ol inleinil oppons wnieh should in no ca'.e exceed 60' ,,, 
increase in the luiinbci ol ai>piu ilion questions ind leasonable i* duction ol information 
questions, lediiction oi essa\ t\pc questions and sellimz moie ob)Celi\c based shoit 
answer and obiceloc l\pe questions Ilie Bond his ilso piepaicd sample question papers 
in General Seicnec and Soti il Studies in eoll iboi ition with the Cenlial I x imir tion Unit 
foi use and giiidanec in seho )is I he Bc>ird, he said, lia'> also imdeitiken the expans’on 
pi ogi ammes ol liainiim piipei-seltei s b\ includim^ idilition d subjeets like Mcnathi lnglish 
Hindi and blenicnlar> Mathem ities The Bond Ins aKo taken a decision to oigam/e 
follow-up workshops on ils own loi the personnel alieadv tiaincd Shu Dhai then leferrcd 
to the use of mcclianieal dcMecs foi processing the Boiird's icsulls and to the decision of 
the Board to appoint a joint seciclan to lookattci c\elusi\clN the actiMlics on the academic 
side foi moic effective and c\p ditious implementation ol the piogiammc 

ft 

The following othci Hoaul'. Mibnvltcd th«.ii imports ol acloilics 

(i) Anclhia PraJesh 

(ii) Assam 
(ill) Bihai 

(iv) Delhi 

(v) Kerala 

(vi) Mysore 
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(vii) Orissa 
;viii) Punjab 

(ix) U. P. 

(x) Vidarbha 

(xi) West Bengal 

Item III and Annexure III-A have been given in Appendix C. The summaries of 
these Boards’ reports have been given in Appendix S. 



Itjm IV lo receive the reports of the ^^ork done by ^tate Evaluation Lnits and to review 
their future programmes. 

Shri A C Devc Gowda introduced the item and rcc[ nested Shn R S Sinha, Director, 
Examination Reseaich Buioau, Hihar, to present the progiess repoit ol his buieau Shn 
Sinha at the outset said that tlie Bureau’s woik has been b ised on the mam premise that 
teaching and testing do not (all apail, hut are sijmfi(.an(I> intei-dependent He then gave 
a brief overview of the activities of 1961-64 In this c )nnection he refen ed to some of the 
activities like initiation of cxpciimcntal school tcacheis in the teaching of Social Studies, 
General Science and Hindi on the basis ol i foni-monlh teaching plan, discussion with 
principals and teachers on the pcrfoimancc ol students on tests so as to identify the 
strengths and weaknesses ol tests constiucted, preparatum of tciching pirns and evaluation 
mateiial lor highci secondary cl isscs, piepiration ol achievement tests on the basis ol the 
above four-month teaching plans in Gcneial Science, Social Studies, Language .•'^d Liter- 
atuie (Hindi), etc. He then dealt vMth the Studies and investigations undei taken by the 
Bureau, which were cither completed oi under way 

As jegards the futuic programme fo' 1964-65, the Bureau, Shii Sinha emphasized, 
has been striving towaids qualitative impiovcment of teaching and tesung and the bedrock 
on which this improvement should be based envisaged work with 

(i) Schools, 

(ii) Bihar School Examination Board, 

(ill) The Department of Education, and 
(iv) Training Colleges 

The Bureau, he continued, has also developed an experimental design for assessing the 
impact of the programme of work for improvement of teaching and testing in some selected 
schools. 

The following are some of the highlights of the programme for 1964-65, 
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(i) Supply of leaching plans and tcht pools to schools. 

(ii) Supply of illuslralivc diagnostic tests. 

(iii) Training of teachers in the preparation and use of instructional material and tests 
and in the anaKsis of test results. 

(i\) Organization of Action Research Seminars. 

(v) Analysis ol the Board’s question papers in those subjects which register a high 
incidence of failure. 

(\i) Preparation of model instructions for examiners to ensure objectivity of marking. 

(vii) Involving more and more the inspecting stalf in seminars and wenkshops so that 
they ma> gain insight into new trends ol teaching and testing. 

(viii) Involving Training Colleges in the preparation of instructional material and test 
pools and helping them adopt evaluation proccdiiies both in thcor v and in practice 
leaching. 

Shri P. G. Jacob, Lvaluation OlTiccr. State I valuation Und Kerala, tlicn presented 
the progress report of his unit. The activities of his unit incluiled among others orientation 
of sccondar> school teachers to the concept and techniques of evaluation, constructiim and 
finalization of about 2000 test items in Social Studies, General S^^ieiKc, I nglish and Mathe- 
matics, pi*eparation of indiuclional material m I nelrsh. Cjcneial Science and Social Studies, 
publication of a compendium of test items m General Science and Social Studies for standard 
IX, etc. In achlition, the unit, Shri Jacob said. Inis undci taken cciiam studies and investi- 
gations of academic import. The unit has also the lolloning publicatams to its ciedii : 

(i) Evaluation Bulletin in English. 

(ii) The Concept of Evaluation in Mala>alam. 

(iii) Evaluation in General Science in Malavalam. 

(iv) Evaluation in Social Studic'. in Malayalam. 

Presenting the progress report of her unit, Kumari Venkubai, I valuation Olliccr, State 
Evaluation Unit, Andhra Pradesh, outlined the activities undertaken rn 1903-64 which 
included workshops and seminars for orienting headmasters, teachers and language specia- 
lists to the concept and techniques of l:valiialion, construclion of abinil 700 lest items in 
the major school subjects, studies and investigations like ‘A study of the procedures adopted 
in internal assessment in higher secondary/multipurposc schools’ and ’’An investigation into 
the causes of high percentage of failures and distinctions in certain subjects.’ 

The programme for 1964-65 included 21 orientation seminars involving about 1300 
teachers and studies and investigations — ‘A qualitative analysis of examiners’ reports of 
Board examinations’ and 'Comparistn of answers in the mother tongue and English.’ 

Shri Pritam Singh, Evaluation Officer, State Evaluation Unit, Himachal Pradesh, then 
presented the progress report of the unit. The main emphasis, he said, had been focussed 
on the orientation of teachers at the secondary level. In addition to this a programme of 
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training pupil teachers of the post-graduate teachers’ training colleges had been undertaken 
The unit believes in the spontaneous initiative at the grassroots and consequently a pro- 
gramme of training of pupil teachers of Junior Teachers' riaiiiing Cidleges had also been 
undertaken. The Unit had organized 8 woikshops for the papei-'^elteis ol 1 nglish, Social 
Studies, Mathematics and General Science. Ihroiigli these \^oJksIu)p^ ^he unit had been 
able to collect a pool t>f lest items. 

These acthitics apart, translation work had iceeiveM the attenlum it descr\cd. The 
brochure ‘The Concept of L\aluation in I diication’ (DIPS!) had been lianslaled into 
klindi. A handbook of Biology had been preparcil In the unit and suppl.id to all the 
schools for use and guidance. 

The unit, Shri Singh continued, h.id also organized tuo uotksliops to win k out a uniform 
system of internal assessment in middle schools It is now a polK\ (d the unit to involve 
the District Inspectors and Additiimal District Inspectois diiectK m tlic evaluation pro- 
gramme so that they might de\eiop a moie enlightened awaieness ol the new trends in 
instruction and c\«ilu'iliop. In addition, the unit had undeiiaken si\ studies and investi- 
gations of academic significance. 1 he unit h.ad also fwelvc publications to its c'cdit. 

Time peimilting, the lepoits ol the lest (d the Stale I \aIuation Units could luuc been 
picsentedto the House to acquaint it with ti.u naiuie ol woik that ihese units turned out 
during the biief peiiod ol then cMstence Hi wever, ilic piog'es> .cpiuts ol the foui units 
cited above boic eloquent tcstimoii) to the sinccnt' ol piiipose with winch the work had 
been undertaken by them and the Conlerence wa>. iiatinimous in appreciating the ctimmend- 
ablc work tlic> had put in, esjKxiallv that ol Himachal Piaclesh. 

The nicmoiandiim and the annexuio IV-A and the bi icf rcpoi is oi the i)tlicr state 
rvalualion Units, viz., 

(i) Gujaiat 

(li) Madhva Pradesh 

(ill) Maharashtra 

(iv) Mysoie 

(v) Orissa 

(vi) Punjab 

(vii) Rajastlian 
(viii) U. P. 

have been given in Appendix D and Appendix I ie>peeiivel\ . 

Post Script 

The olficeis of the Central Uxamination Unit met their counterparts in the State 
Evaluation Units during the session of the Conference and discussed various issues and 
problems of common interest, both academic and administrative. This has been the second 
loint meeting since they met in eaily May this year. Recommendations made in the meeting 
lavc been given in Appendix Q. 



Itpm V : To discuss the programme of work of the ('entral Examination Unit to be under- 
taken during 1965-66. 

Discussion : 

Outlining the programme of work to be undertaken by the Ccnti.il I xammation 
Unit during 1965-66, (Vide Appendix E) Dr. R. H. Dave, Dy. Director, DCPSL, said 
that attention would be focussed in the coming year on the organization v)f short term and 
long term courses in evaluation for c'fpeiicnccd teachers, training college lecturers and 
officers of the State Units. There is a strong educational case for courses of this kind 
in that these would not only answer the shortage of stall' trained in evaluation but also 
provide leadership to the entire programme of examination reform. 

Dr. Dave then went on to give an overview of the woik to be undertaken with 
secondary Boards, wiffi the State Evaluation Units, with the Training Colleges, and with 
secondary schools and Extension Service Departments. In addition to these, the unit 
would work as usual, pci haps more intensively, towards development of test pools, 
conducting research and investigations with their bearing 'on practical use and evolving 
appropriate devices and procedures for effective assessment of non-cognitive traits 
which together with assessment of cognitive aspects would conduce to the total growth of 
the child. i 

In this connection, Dr. Dave laid special stress on development of suitable techniques 
for conducting oral and practical examinations which have decidedly intrinsic pedagogical 
and social importance. The unit, he said, felt the imperative necessity of bridging the 
gap in the existing pool of test material by adding a section on diagnostic tests in Mathe- 
matics to begin with. 

As before, the unit would also provide consultative services to various educational 
agencies and bring out publications in the old series as well as in the new ones. In the 
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discussion that followed, the lollowing suggestions wcu nii^de 

0) National noi ms of achie\cmcnt in I nglish uiid M ithcmiitic^ at least may be 
developed by the Central 1 xainination Unit loi intei-statc coinpaMsons This 
would help in finding out whclhci thcie is, at am lime, a seiious lel itnc decline 
in the standards of these two sii^^iecis 

(n) Non cogniti\e aspects of cdiiLalional iiiowth ma\ also be giwn due impoitancc 
in the total SLhemc ol e\alu ition 

(in) Appjopi late tcchnK]iics and tools ol oral and piaetual i \amiii itions may be 
developed and tned out in select '>ehools and icsulls d sLsstd 

(i\) Piactical examinations as ihev ai^ in \( auL no\' a da\s, m \ hr studied and 
impiovcments suggested 

(\) AdinimstialiNC oPieeis ol the IXpai tnichts ol I due ition dneelb in contact 
with schools ma\ be oiicnted to Hie eoiicepl md teehnieiues (H evaluatu n 

(\i) IheCenli il [ \amin ition I nH m i\ tike up \ ith the Lmivei''ilies iIk issue ol 
intiodueim» topics leliled lo Ihe woncejn ind tcehiiU|iic ol L\ilutiluniin their 
B 1 B 1 d ssll ibuses 



Item VI : To receive the progress report of the Standing Coniinitfce of the Chairmen and 
Secretaries of the Boards of Scccndarv Education and to discuss its Constitution. 

Discussion : 

Introducing this item (Vide Appendix I ) Shu A C Dc\c Gowdii Onettor, DFPSE, 
informed the delegates of the genesis and lormalion of the Standing Committee in lesponse 
to the recommendation ot the last Conlcicncc The foimalion ol sulIi a Lommiltec has 
been felt imperatively necessary lor lexiewing and to-oidinating the work done by the 
Boards and also tor suggesting fuither items of woiktobe imdei taken by the Boards in 
connection with the reform in examinations The committee had so lai met tAice and put 
across a few valuable suggestions Shri Dc\e Gowda then pi iced beloic the House the 
Constitution of the Standing Committee toi their comments and suggestions 

The Conference discussed the Constitution and the progiess rcpoit of the Standing 
Committee, and unanimously agreed upon the following suggestions ■ 

(i) The minutes of the meetings of the Standing Committee may be sent to all the 
Boards. 

(ii) The Constitution of the Standing Committee m.iy be amended to increase the 
number of Board representatives on the Committee from six to nine and that 
of thef co-opted members from two to three. 



Itlm VII To discuss the policy statement regarding Txaniination Reform at the stage of 
Secondary Education. 


Discussion : 

Di. R H Dave initiated the distussion on the abo\e item (Vide Appendix G) by 
making a panoramic siiuey of the piociammc ol examination refotm at the level of 
secondary education He emphasized tlic impciative need loi toimiilating a policy state- 
ment since such a piogramme is being meicasingl) leah/ed as one ot national importance. 

1 xamination rcloim, he said, is i multi dimensional pi oeess rcciuiiing woitliwhile 
changes in xarious aspects ol examination and cdiie ition. Various committees and 
commissions had pleaded in unmisiakablc teims loi the improvement ot examination at all 
levels, but nothing eoneietc was attempted in this diicetion until 19‘>7 when Dr Benjamin 
S. Bloom of the Chicago Univeisitv, an cxpeit on examinations came to India at the invi- 
tation of the All Indian Council for Sccoi.daiv hdiieation and loiniulated a plan o. action 
which gave the programme ol examination icloim a much needed dine and stimulus and 
sparked off activities in vai 'Oils con elated diiections Outlining the Central Examination 
Unit’s activities with vaiious euucational anencics in the country and its pioneer effort 
towaids development ol a pool of test items and unit tests. Dr. Dave then made a 
thorough appraisal ot the piesent-ilay examination and touched upon some of its glaring 
defects and deficiencies. He enunciated the postulati^s ol examination reform by empha- 
sizing that evaluation, being inextiicably i elated to instructional objectives and teaching- 
learning activities, has a lar-i caching impact on the educational achievcmeitt of students. 

The major goals of examination reform as envisaged in the policy, statement are. 
Dr. Dave continued, the improvement of wiitten examination as a valid and reliable 
measuie of educational achievement, extension of evaluation to techniques other than written 
examination, enlargement of the functions of examination with emphasis on diagnosis 
of students* strengths and weaknesses, academic prediction and guidance and re-orienta< 
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tion of evaluation procedure towards improvement of instruction and fulfilment of other 
educational objectives. 

These major goals, he said, necessarily called for attention to certain specific targets 
such as improvement of questions and question papers, the improvement of scoring 
procedures, the improvement of the administration and mechanics of conducting examina- 
tions, the introduction of oral and practical examinations, the use of a variety of tests like 
diagnostic tests, review tests, prognostic tests, etc., as a basis for planning for further learning, 
the use of evaluation techniques lilvC observation, rating scales, inventories, etc., and the 
introduction of worthwhile changes in the curriculum of teacher ^education and of dilTe- 
rcnlial courses at the sccondaiy stage. 

In conclusion, [)r. I^avc said that the problems of examination arc massive and 
therefore require a massive and conceited attack from various fronts. Ihiis the reform 
programme will, suicly enough, hav'C to be carried out continuously for a large number 
of years and developed from phase to phase in a spiral manner, which would include 
training of personnel at various levels, implementation of changes in a system itic way, 
production of litcratiiic introduction of changes in the ciniic iilum, instiiiction and traimng 
and development of research on basic as well as practical piobicins. 

The House warmed up to a lively discussum which centered mainlv on the training 
of examiners and paper-setters, on the pi ioiities to be fixed and on the piopc'sal ol two- 
level examination. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda, Di. Dave, Di Misia and Dr. Ilillclaiilied some 
of the points raised by the delegates. 

As regards the tiaining of examiners and papei-sctleis. ii was incioasmglv Icit that 
the training institutions would Itavc to develop vai ions hpes ol courses at vaiious levels 
for their training, since examiners and papci-settcis are a liquid bod> and it was just 
next to impossible for the Central Lxamination Unit to tram them lor all time to come. 
It was for the Central Unit to provide the diive and stimulus in this diicction and for the 
training colleges to take it up and carry it forvvaid. 

With regard to two-level examinaton, it was discussed that, while wide langcs of 
abilities, aptitudes and interests necessitate streaming of courses, individual dilVcrcnccs, 
wide variance among pupils and their ])otentiaIitics call foi some positive approach to 
examinations. Admittedly, examinations cannot be pitched at a much higher level merely 
to cater for children in the upper/anges of abilities and therefore to maintain standards 
and again at a considerably lower level at the cost of standards for hundreds of thousands 
of students who/just deserve a pass. It is never desirable to have the same yardstick with 
which to measure the differing abilities and potentialities of students. It is also not a desir- 
able practice to certify tlie completipn of the secondary school stage and the qualification 
for the university with the same measuring rod, which aims at both but strikes none in a 
substantial way. Educational planners who have the interests of students most intimately 
at heart should acknowledge this palpable fact, and the possible course which is open to 
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them and which calls for continuing attention \sill be to c\ol\c some kind of two level 
examination which 'Aould cnsiiic that all saidents act a chance to gi\e an account of their 
distinctiNC abilities at then own lc\cls and thus spaic themselves the polenlial Iriistiation* 

However, the question ot a two level examination being a conliovcisial issue, it was 
unanimously agreed upini to leave this to the Boaids. 

As legaids the J'xing ol piuuilies in the pohev atitcnicnt ii was ‘suggested that it 
was not necossaiv at tin » slaa* me il w i )ust a di dl pohev slalemenl It v\ u only when a 
linal one with a comp^cliLiisive pio^iamnu ol activities would be |)icpncd with the 
consent ol the Bonds ihit icadv.mK piioi'liL*' and piioiitics liom the standpoint of 
implementation coiil I be dcLidcd upon 

Accoidinalv (he Iuhisl ij\nit)\i 1 (he diall ptdic) s( itcPKnl wiih '•onu modilications 
and iccommeiidetl that this nc scat t(» the Boaids dI Slv-oiuLii' 1 di'caiion ind the Slate 
Dcpaitmcnts ol I diicalion ha thcii (»j)inion and comments 



Item VIII : To discuss the feasibility of introducing (A) Practical and (B) Oral Examina- 
tions at the Board level. 

Dr. R. H. Dave took up for discussion the above item (Vide Appendix H). He said 
that examination should be used as a motivating force and the introduction of practical exa- 
mination at the Board level is, therefore, a felt need, which fosters not only the right 
approach to science teaching at the secondary stage but also develops a favourable attitude 
towards practical skills among pupils in this era of rapid technological development. 

But its great pedagogical value, Dr. Dave continued, should in noway ignore some of 
the inherent potential problems like reliability of measurement and the development of 
detailed criteria for assessment of the process variables involved in it as also the pupil’s 
product. He then put across the following few suggestions for making practical examination 
realize both its padagogical and measurement potential : 

(i) To analyse the skills involved in practical exercises in terms of basic operations. 

(ii) To develop appropriate procedures for practical work. 

(iii) To improve the reliability of practical examinations by introducing techniques like 
the rating scale and planned observation. 

(iv) To train personnel to advise, administer and score practical work in the Board’s 
examination. 

« 

Dr. Dave also suggested that those Boards that have not introduced practical exami-' 
nations may consider to introduce them and those that have already introduced them may 
appraise the present position to efifect further improvements. 

Coming to oral examination, Dr. Dave said that any language examination which does 
not include a test of the ability of the candidate to express himself orally, and to understand 
spoken language is considered to be incomplete. But the dilhculties that inhere in the 
introduction of oral examination deserve c.ireful attention. For example, oral examination 
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is very time-consuming, teachers arc not adequately trained in the technique, assessment 
may be highly subjective and impressionistic, it is less easy for anolhei person to reassess 
the results, it may not be very valid in the absence of clcar-cul specifics, etc. He then out- 
lined a few suggestions which may take cognizance of some of the problems and thus make 
oral examination aneally effective and worthwhile measurement in ilic total scheme of 
examination. 

(i) The Boards may decide upon tlie languages in which they wouUI like to introduce 
oral examinations. 

(ii) Aims and objectives need to be carefully defined so much so that it docs not be- 
come a mere replica of the wriltcii examination. 

(iii) The Boards may also consider whether tlic marks of oral examination should be 
added to those of the written examination and whether rating scales instead of 
numerical marks would be more desirable in this respect. 

(iv) Experiments in the construction and administration of oral examination in some 
select schools may be undertaken to study results befoie it is introduced on a 
larger scale, 

(v) Specific criteria may be determined to reduce inter-examiner and intra-cxamincr 
variability, thereby ensuring greater unilormiK. 

Oral and practical examinations were subjected to thorough discussic n in the group. 
The group felt it desirable to introduce practical examination in science subjects and oral 
examination in the languages both in the internal and the external examination, and, as 
such, found the suggest!. ms and recommendations Wi)rthw liile and accepted them on principle. 
The group further recommended that a plan of introducing practical and oral c> .minations 
may be worked out and suggested Unit in order to develop reliable procedures of practical 
and oral examinations, the Central Lxamination Unit ma\ undertake necessary experimental 
studies and forward the findings to the Boards. 



ViiM IX : To discuss the use of mechanical devices in prorcssino results of Board exami- 
nations more expeditiously. 

Introducing this item (I or incinorandiim and a special aiticle on *Mcchani/cd S\stcm 
of Processing Lxamination Results’ Vide Appendix 1) Shri A. C. I)c\e Gowda requested 
Shri G. S. Dhar Secieiai\, Mah.irashtia S. S. C. I.. Boaid, \o appiisc the House of llic use 
of mechanical dc\ices for processing c\aniin.ition icsiilts. Sliii P. C. Raniaswamv, 
Manager, Western Zone, Tnlernational Compiitcis ai'.d Tahiilatois, wj- also present. 

Enumeratifig the use of mechanical dcMces in processing lh)ard results. Sin i Dhar 
said that the Boards of Gujarat and Maharashtia have ahcadv in^ailod mcch mi/cil data 
processing system and have found it to he the most convenient mciluHl ol piocessing data 
on a mass scale. He then gave for gcneia! informadon of the delegates a brief but 
comprehensive account of the impoitant I unctions being discliaiged b\ these machines, the 
number of cards that can be processed per minute, the iiuantiim ol It»ad per machine, time 
taken for the completion of the Job, and neccssarv checks and precautions to ensure 
maximum accuracy. He then highlighted the advantages dciived fiom mcchani/atioii, the 
cost structure per candidate per year, the annual cost of nVaintcnancc and the pioblem of 
maintaining secrecy. Shri Dhar also stressed the potentialities of Ifollcrith Machines if they 
are intelligently and intensively utilized. 

The delegates evinced keen interest in the mechanized data processing devices and 
sought some clarifications regarding accuracy, time, financial implications and secrecy. 
Both Shri Dhar and Shri P. C. Ramaswamy clarified the points raised by the delegates. 

In view of the utility of such machines for processing data both of examinations and 
of high level researches and investigations, it was unanimously recommended that the 
Standing Committee be requested to make a comparative study of the cost structure for 
tabulating examination results by means of manual labour and by mechanical devices. 



Item \ lo iccohe Hie report ol (ho anahsis resiiKs of Bo mis' e\amiiia(ions hold in 
March l%2j 1%^ and 1%4, alon<;ni(h a coniparalne dale o( c\amina(ions held 
in March 196(1 and 1%I. 

Picscntiiie tins lien* (Vule XppLiidi'^ I ) Di M'si \ mkI tinl one v>f ilio ic^ulat 
activities (>l the C ential I \unin dion Unit lo tollcU iiul pioctss the inhnnidtion abtiiit 
pupil pcifoiipaiKO at piihli* cxaniinatioiu anil ilisscinin iie it li> ihc a‘»cnciLS conccincd 
Heal •iO pointed out that tin usiilts si' n piled vviue ^on p n ihic snh)CLt to ccitain limi 
tations inlieicnt in ilie diHeicnic hi tween pi let'ces and iiiles lu>ni Boaid to Boaid, 

Di Misia then diew the atteiip >n o( tl e delta lies to dillLient tables indieating the 
analysis ol icsults As icgauls the All Indii sumni ii> ol le nits he said that the summary 
of data eoiild ml bi called Imal liu 1 ek ol data lioin some Bonds foi dineienl years 
However, on i lonip nison ol the Bonds icsults omi a peiiod ol loin eonsceiit'vc ars, 
it was toimd that the ie'»nlts in ic^peit ol dilTeicnt Bo<nds hi\c boi ne, iinmi'^takably 
enough, CMclence ol iipvvaid, d jwnwaid, ll'itUnliim tikI const nit tiends. It was ciy 
encouraging to note, Dr Misia said, that the combined p.iss peiceniaL’c ol the icgiilai 
andlujvatceaiKlidalvs.it the higher second nv exannnation li ul eone up from 47.21 in 
1960 to58 9() in 196^ lheicb> showiAg almost a ^Ic idv ineicase I he pass pciecntagc 
of rcgi'lai candidates at the high school c\innnalion had ilso legistcied a similar rise, 
but the analysis ol the lesult^ if priv ite cindjilitcs had revealed a constant decline, 
barring recalls in 1962 and, as '.uch, it posed a seiious j^r.iblem and ealled^fiu immediate 
attention ol the » ueatois 

Di. Misi a observed that combimim the lesults ol icgular and piivate candidates 
eventuated in low pass peiccntage ol ovei all lesults He further obscived that the All 
In4Kt pass pel 'cntage of icgular candidates at the highei sccondaiy examinations has 
biftBn consistently highei by about 10 to 11 points ovei the con esponding figures of regular 
Cj^ididates at the high school examination whereas in icspect of ♦he pass percentage of 
tnratc candidates almost the revcise is true. 
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In conclusion, Dr. Misra pleaded that the rules pertaining to condonation and grace 
marks, declaration of results, etc., be based on sounder scientific consideration. 

The conference discussed the problem of failure in greater detail and felt that mere 
furmulation of rules would only touch the fringe of the problem. What is imperatively 
necessary is the creation of a suitable educational climate for students. 

a 

The Conference also feelingly discussed the high incidence of failures among private 
candidates every year, resulting in an appalling wastage of human resources. It was 
unanimously held that correspondence courses for private candidates may be introduced in 
different states with the financial assistance from the Central Ministry of Education. In 
this connection, the delegates referred to the pioneer effort of Delhi University in starting 
correspondence courses which have since received popular acclaim. 



Itpm XI To suggest studies and investigations that may be undertaken bv the Boards. 

Dr Misri, m prcseiilinp tlic item (vide Appendis K) said that as the programme of 
examinalion rcforiii adv intcs the need (oi rt search in moic keenly (ell than ever before 
because it IS through studies and invcstiaitions th it the results ol the ( hanges being intro- 
duced in Board exainin ilions aic ti uiid out ind put in piopet perspective Consequently, 
the Cc'dral 1 \amination Unit as an imper itively nccessaiy measure, has not only conducted 
a number of studies and investigations and widely eiicuiated their lindings but also brought 
a number of fundamental and applied piobicms to the notice of research workers and other 
agencies. 

Besides, the Central I xamination Unit has located a number ol research problems of 
practical use and signilicanee which in ly piolitaHv be attacked by individual Boards. A 
few such problems wi ith studies and invc^igUions arc given below 

I. Analysis of question papeis set at Boaid examinations with lespect to co\ 'ige of 
objectives w'lehtage to objectives ind consistency ovei a number ol years in res- 
pect ol wcightage to and coveiagc ol objectives 

2 Analysis ol question papeis set at Boaid examinations with respect to coverage of 
content, weightage given t(> dillcicnt topics and consistency over a number ol years 
in respect ol wcightage to .iiid coverage of (^intent 

1. Analysis of question papci- -iCt at Board examinations with lespcct to difficulty 
and discrimination value of questions ' 

4. Analysis of pupil errors in the answer sciipts in subjects like Cngltkh, Mathematics 
and the Mother tongue 

5. Prediction of College success on the basis of Board examination marks. 

6. Effectiveness of existing scoring proceduies and measures to improve them. 

7. Location of strengths and weaknesses of the entire mechanics of conducting exa- 
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minations and mcasuies to impro\e them. 

The House undei scored the importance of such studies of piactical value and was of 
the view that the findings of such studies may be cii ciliated to the Boaids of Secondary 
Education and similar other agencies for iclcrcnce and use It was also suggested that the 
answer scripts of a cross-stclion ol candidates be preserved ior luturc reference and resea- 
rch. Since some Boaids aie contemplating setting impio\cd question papers, it would be 
quite a worthwhile sludv to iincstigate how these improved questions inlluence pupil em- 
phasis on stud> and, il so, in whit diiections whethei these questions serve the piiiposc tor 
which thev aie meant i e , whether they lostci the kinds ot knowledge and iincKi landing 
that will be the msliumcnts ol continuous chincc and giowth on the pait ol the Icarnci, 
how these questions aie dillercnt Irom tiaditional qiicstiois, and, il -o, in whit dcsiiablc 
directions, etc , etc 

Proposal for accelerating Evamination Reform 

On the second cla> ot the Contcicncc Dr W H Hill USAID C onsultant pic^cnled 
his paper Accclciatmg E \amiintion Rcloim' (See Appendix P) The tnimm^ol n ipcr s^ltcis 
in the ait of willing bctlci questions and planning bcllci (iiicsiion papcis Di Hill said, has 
marked a turning point in the lustoiy ol cxaminUions in India 

Dr Hill then rctencdto three icqiii'^ite t ictoiswhuh am inciispcnsihL loi iccclci.iting 
the pace of examination icfoim at the Board level, llic Inst requisite peilains to ihc uiga- 
nization of a ceiitially sponsored programme in vhich ill the Boards would piiticipatc and 
thereby make basic impiovcmcnt in examinations Hcicin the basic laskolcaih Boiod 
would be to plan a five >car piogrammc i)f examination icloim iiiid rcsc.iich The stcond 
requisite relates to the piovision of adequate lunds to mci t liic expenditure and the thud 
one, which is last but not least, touchcN on the will to go ah« ad with relmm 

Dr Hill also advocated the establishment ol a icscmli cum a^.adcniic iinil to conduct 
studies legaiding changes in examination and the impact ol such changes on leaching-lcai- 
ning procedures. The Unit would also have an examination section, an instructional mate- 
rials section and a research-ciim-statistical '^cction with some Ucntial Oiganisalion to meet 
theentire cost of then opciations It is an ambitious pi o*gaiamme no doubt, Di Hill avcired, 
yet a few Boards might ti> out new ideas, see how they woik and study then impact on 
education He then specified the expected targets of the pioposcd piogrammc 

1 The e\?*mination so envisaged would lest the achievement ol a vvidoi range ol 
abilities like application ot knowledge, intei pi elation of facts and data, solving ot 

I 

problems, etc., beside^ memorized information 

2. It would make extensive use of objective type questions in ordar to ensuic reliable 
marking and to cover a wider range of intellectual abilities. 

3 The external examination would not dominate the entire field of education to the 
extent that it docs now. In fact, the over-emphasis would need some desired change 
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and conection, not for wJikenin:; llio c\r^in\l cKiiii n itio i, b it for sliengthening 
internal assessment in seliooN. 

Dr. Hill also emphasized that the Boaid would make a distinclioii between the school 
leaving examination and the colleue cntianec examination and detcimine ippiopriate stan- 
dards for both. >oi the sulccssIuI implementation ol this piogiammc, Di. Hill \isualized 
the following two p^ogiammcs ; 

1. A geneial pioeiamme ol e\imi nation leloim open to all tlie Boards 

2 An intensive piogiaPiiiie ti> ti> (>iit innovations ol i ontiovci sial character. This 
might be taken up b\ a lew cntei pi isiiv» Boaids, whicli could sei\e a'^ the testing 
mound ol lai -icachiim advancCN Nccessaiv guidance and diicclioii would be the 
icsponsibihlv ol an agenev like 1)1 BSl I)i. Ilili concluded willi a note of opti- 
mism that such a piogi imme would Imd lavoui willilhc Boaids and with the 
concciletl and cumul itive clloits ol all, would be implemented in tJie loiesccable 

1 JllliC. 



RF PORT Ot GROl’P I 

Itfm XII To discuss wajs and means for the introduction of objcctive-based questions in 
Board Examinations nith special rctercnce to the introduction of objective tvpe 
questions. 

Members oi the Gioup 

1 Shn S R Rohidekar 

2. Shn G S Dhar 

3 Dr A. K Borkakoty 

4. Shn C Das 

5 Shn M L Gaig 

6 Shn P O Jacob 

7 Shn M S Patel 

8 Shn H S. Snvastava 

9. Shn P M Patel 

While discussing the ways and means ot intioducing objective based questions in Board 
examinations with special lefcrencc to the mtioduttion of objective type questions, (Vide — 
Appendix— 1) the group felt that it is hig^i time that the Boards took up in right earnest the 
improvement of question papers The high pci tentage of questions testing memorized infor- 
mation, a large number of options, ambiguity and impreciseness in the wording of questions, 
subjectivity in scoring essay type questions, meagre coverage of content and objectives— all 
these cry out fur immediate attention and rectification The Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, 
Mysore and Vidarbha Boards of Secondary bducation and the Punjab University have 
already taken action in the direction towards getting their paper setters trained in the art 
of writing objective based questions of different types — essay, short answer and objective. 
The group also discussed that the feeling that has gained currency in some quarters that 
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improvement of questions and question papers means the mtiodiiction of obiective type 
questions is altogether an erroneous one. Indeed it is tar fu)m it Objective t>pe tests are 
not just for replacing essay and shoit ansv\er questions but lot supplementing them for more 
effective coverage of subject mattei and objectives and highci test icliability. Moreover, 
objective type tests s^nd on Ihcir oNvn mciit and ate found incieasingl) useful in the class- 
room as teachers prepare better tests Not onl> that, well constiucted multiple choice 
items can test understanding, reasoning and application ol pnnciples I he gioup further 
considered the pros and cons of intioducmg objective Ivpc questions ag unst the backdrop 
of examination reform and put across the following simgcstions 

1. Certain changes for which no special picparatioii is necessaiv max be introduced 
with immediate eftccl. Ihese changes peitam to iiiclusum of moic short answer 
questions for effective coxcrage of content and obicdivcs, icduction of options, 
precision and uriambiguily in the wording ol questions, intioduclion ol more relia- 
ble scoring procedures, etc 

2. In the improvement of questions the emphasis shouM be on ihe obicctivcs that 
they test rather than on then form 

3. Objective type questions should be so framed as to test complex inlcllecliial fun- 
ctions and abilities highei than meic iccall ol inloimalion Stress dioulci, there- 
fore, be laid on the constiuctu/n ol tluiimhl pi evoking questions testing under- 
standing, reasoning and application of piincipks inteipiclalion ol data, etc. 

4. The Cential I xamination I nit ma\ picpaie an cxhau'^tive handbook on the 
constiuction and use of objective t>pe tests, on the lechniral pioblcm ol scaling 
the marks of objective t>pc qucsiions bcloie ihcv arc added to those of essay 
question^, on the nccessit} of setting .. ^cpaiale paper li)i objeclixe t\pe queslions 
and allotting a sepaiatc lime hmit lo. llie siinc and on the adoption ol a feasible 
and lational measuic to iiisuie auamsl I iige scale copving 



RLPORr OF GROUP II 

iTtM XIII lo discuss nj\s and means of inipkmcnting Internal Assessment eflcc(i>th. 

The group cons sled ol flie follovMiij mcmbcis 

1 Shi I S M \ akuh 

2 Shii J V Ntiid>ana 

3 Shri B Vcnkati im inapp i 

4 Shn V B Suit 

5 Shn Chandra Mohan II Hiniku 

6 Shn H M Gowd i 

7. Shn 11 S Dave 

8 Km J Venku Bai 

9 Shn Piitam Singh 

10 Shn Y B. T»atwardlnn 

11. Dr. W H Hill 

The group examined the papci on ‘Intern il Assessm»,nt nd Pxtcrml Lximinations’ 
written by Dr Hill (Vide— Appendix — M) Dr Hill clarified the difTcrent issues laiscd m the 
paper. After a lively discussion thegioup lin ih/ed then ictommcndations on each of the 
terms of reference as given in the memoiandum Ihc itcommendations arc detailed as 
follows 

n 

1 Which objectives should be assessed through Intcinal Assessment t 

All objectives can be and should be assessed through Internal Assessment But gieatci 
effort should be made to assess such objeettves as inteiests, attitudes, personality traits, 
character, etc , which cannot be assessed thiough external examinations The results of these 
assessments, however, should not be entered jnto any ceitihcate. They may be kept as 
school records. 



2 How to dc\clop cvalii aion tools loi these objeiliNLS ^ 

Ihc Depaitnicnt of Psychological I ounclalions N itiuiial ( vuincil ol F diicational 
Rcscdich and liaining, m w ’ivc i le id in tin mittci P^vchoIog\ dep iilincnts attached 
to training (ollegcs and ljni\cisitics may also guide tc\ clicis to piodiicc tools for their use. 

How will icliablc and unbi iscd aw iids h' obi lined liom Sclun^ls ’ 

Fhegioup felt th U il scicntitic tools aie pio\idcd to me isuic diluicnt ispccts of 
pupils growth and i( seliools ai^ leqiinod to keep ueends o\ei i Ion p^^i (hI si\ toi thiec 
to loin >cns, Iheie is e\ei\ eh mkc ol ^enotd nc nds beitu^ i li ible ind unbi istd In this 
icgiid It IS woith notim» that wIki ui the mlmiil isse^sment isbistti onb on written 
tests, the c waids ue not so iniehable 

4 Should maiks be leplaeed by R itine Seales ^ 

Ills desiiable to intiodiiec R itiii » Se lies in [)1 lee t)| milks so th it it wiM help in 
climm iliim peisoiul bio Simu tiainim' to tenheis n tne usi. of these s( lies will ha\e to 
be piovidi (1 

How l(' edue lie ti leheis to .Iketi elv use hileinil isses^mcnt pioecdurcs ^ 

leaeheis icqipie li inin<^ in the n e ol the’^e pn>eedun s 1 h s siibj* el nn\ theieloic, 
be mtioduccd ’n the ti iinma pio n imme loi sce< i d iv te leh is bt th U Ihc H I d and M 
I'd le\els The iLvneies such i Stile I \ ilu ihoii I mt 1 lensu>n Sei \ u es l)ep ii tments, 

1 r lining Colleges c»i d l)iieci(>i4ile >1 1 Men ion Pk m immt’' loi Second in I dueaticni, may 
piodiiee iieetssuv I )oN nid orhci leles ip* iiI i ituie oi the subieel ind send it to schools 
(his mav be suppK mented b in seiMc ti in n^ pion immes oi Mni/ed bn this piiiposc 

6 What should be liic posiueni ot mteii il is s n eiil miiks m the external exatni- 
nations ^ Should tlie\ be combined oi sho\\n sepii itc ^ 

k IS not dcsuable to eombiiic itieii uid a such, thev sluiuld be shown separate 
since tilt direct addition ol llie two i esMiieiit iesuit> is m t luslilied on iny scientific and 
academic gioimels is the se lies u cd I )i tl i^sc two me isuements it^ noi loinpinblc But 
ten some piaetieal eonsidei ilioiis il ihc\ lu to I e eeimbined \eiy clkelixe sealing pioccdu- 
ics seicntdieallv csttibhshul ind u^aeiemu ilb ‘*(nmd willhi\elo be developed .ind used 
by the Boaids, 

Ihis Pein and the recommend itions m lek iheielo piovokcd *i \eiy lively discussion. 
While assessment m the seiiool was eonsideiv^d ibsolutelv es^ei'ti il in view^ot its undeniable 
fedagc^gieal value, the Ce)nlerenec was uivideil on the proeeduic te^ be adopted as regards 
the combination ol maiks ol inlein.il asscs^mcni to those ol external examination Some of 
the delegates tell that il intcinil assessment did not line! i place in the total ^ehcine of 
marking at the sec ondaiy stage, it is very likely th it its impoitance would dwindle into 
insignihcanec and dctiaet fiom its \aluc as in incentive. The marks of internal assessment 
should, thcicforc, be combined with those ol the external examination after adopting appro- 
priate scaling procedures. Another group ol delegates expressed the view that since 
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internal assessment, when used for the companson of pupil-performance at the inter-school 
level, was highly unreliable, it is desirable that external examination, which alieady has 
low reliability, should not be infected with yet another source of unreliability. 

However, internal assessment should be used as an instrument to offer a stimulus to 
endeavour and therefore be profitably used as a means ol constantly improving pupil 
achievement. Scaling procedures, it was held, were highly complex and the undcilying 
assumptions needed verification Undci the ciicumstances it is very difficult to contrive a 
simple and feasible scaling procedure which would piovide an easy solution without 
bringing in complicated sidc-effccts It is to be seen that histoiy does not repeat itself, 
and with this in view the high pedagogical potential ol inteinal assessment should be 
utilized to the fullest extent, without in an> way minimizing the importance of external 
examination as an authentic and reliable yaid-stick of pupil achievement 



REPORT OF GROUP III 


IrFM XIV ; To suggest ways and means of the improving the pupil pcrrorinance in English 
and Mathematics at Boards' examinations. 

The following members parlicipuitd in tlic group ciiseussion : 

1. Shri S. R. Tawde 

2. Shri B. L. Shah 

3. Shri Ali Amir 
4 Shri R. Prasad 

5. Mrs. P. Chaudhary 

6. Shii D. C. Shukla 

7. Or. J. T. Cowles 

8. Sliii S. N. Saha 

9. Miss J. Kaur 

The appalling wastage of human rcsouices reflected in the high percentage of failures 
every year drew pointed attcnlion of the Kouse. 1 hcie being a general belief that English 
and Mathematics contribute most to the high percentage of failures, a special group 
considered item XIV of the agenda (vide Appendix — N) and suggested wjys and means of 

. improving pupil-performance in these two subjects. Suggestions are given below : 

i • 

I Suggestions Pertaining to English 

1. Duration and Periodicity of English Course : 

For the learning of fundamental skills in the language and their eflFective re>inforce-< 
^ent, it is desirable that the length of the course in English may be at least six years for 
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the secondary school and at least seven years tor the higher secondary school. It is also 
felt that a inininiuin ol six to eight peiiods per week at least ol 40 inmutes’ diiiation will 
be essential, il the dosiicd piolieicncv is to be attained When there is a shoitcr duration ol 
4 years, a minimum ol 8 to 12 peiiods pei week will be necessaiy These pciiods should 
be so distiibuted as to strengthen all the icqiiiicd skills in propci propoition Ored 
delivery being an impf);tant aspect of language Icxiining some pai t of the pciiod oi one 
lull period per week ma\ be dcxolcd to con\crsation 

2. Matciiah uc<l smu v f(fi flu } n^>hsli (oiti sc s 

(a) An integiatcd syllabus with a contiiuious logical pio^Mcssion lt)r the cntiic 
peiiod should be dc\ doped, keeping' m \icv\, that the emphasis is to be laid on the develop- 
ment of the languaizc skills, m/ , listening comniehcnsion, spcakiim, ic iding and wiiting and 
not so much on the knowledge ol htciatuic 

(b) Tcachei s’ hand-books should be piepiiedto include c\huisti\clv the matciial 
to be taught in a paiticulai Ics'jon an anal\si> o( thi voctibi.laiy *ind di ac tuics to be 
taught and also icieicnce to those siiuctuics v^lnch pose hm^uislK pu>bieno 

(u) Suitable woik-books should be dc\ doped as a iipplcinciUation to coiuentional 
instruction. 

(d) Supplcmentarv leadcis should be caielully selci led to help icinloiccment ol 
language skills 

(e) Whcte\ei possible audio-visual aids such tu diaits, lilm-stups, iccouls, tape- 
rccoidcrs, linguaphoncs, ' tc , should loim an iiitci;ial pait ol tiachinc 1 imhsh and should 
be looked upon as extensions ol the text-book It may be necessary Im this puiposeto 
create a central pool ol audio-visu d aids I istemng being a \ci\ impv)itant skill pupils 
should be exposed moie and moic to Irluiim^ situ uions 

^ Consult i at ions foi schools 

(a) The approach to the teaching < I [ nslish should be oial, i c , thioin»h speech 
related to situations to hold independent units together, since facility in speaking will lead 
to facility in reading and wilting 

(b) Ixtcnsive practice in good usage should be given in a vcriclv of situations 

(c) Writtcfj woik should receive much attention, the tlicmc'' chosen hu wiittcn work 
may be closely iplalcd to the pupil’a experience, ‘‘Uiioundings and activities 

(d) Steps may be taken to stimulate students to extensive leading which will serve 
to improve the pupil’s ability to write well. 

(e) Diagnostic tests should be used to locate weaknesses of students. 

(f) Individual attention is essential in teaching, and remedial work should be done 
to cater for individual needs. 
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4 Ti aining of Fecu lici s 

Ihe leaclnng ol Lnglisli should Dc cnh listed to iLachcis, especiall\ liaincd for Secon- 
dai> and Higliei Sccondaiy Scliools 1 or pnmais sl1ioi>1s, tlic v\oik should be entrusted to 
tcacheis who ha\o undojgone sptcial liaining in the teichin" ol I nglish lor a period of at 
Ica^t thiec months 

lo laise and m?unlain tlic lc\cl ol hngiimc and piolcssional conipclcncN of teachers, 
iiisciviLC liaining LOiircs should he provided loi those who ntLd llieni. VVlieievcr possible, 
suitiible incentives may be piovidcd for Toaehcis to induce them lo undergo such training. 

Agencies connected with the icachin » ol I mliMi siuh as ti rin ng colleges, Depaitments 
ot Fxtcnsion Scivjies DcpailniciUs ol I du^ ituui, cIl , should be letuillv associated with 
leachei ^ in then courses md provide expert *'iiid nice to diem 

The <ourse'i in llic tcaehiim (d 1 nalisli u the IM HI d levelsluuildineludclheobjec- 
lixes ol te iching 1 nglish is i lor^,! ui I in miuh uul snould dcvcloj) tc iclicis' ability lo cons- 
truct measuring' dev lecs develop conii'etence to ippuiisc school svilabi to analyse texts, 
and to f*)i Ululate obicetives etc. cie 

lo meet the needs ol secoiid iiv senoi i 1 1 igua 'c te u h is in eciKi il and ot teachcis of 
I nglish in paiticiilir, universitic'' nnv be iconested t( tc leh Iiiuunsl'cs it the <Maduate level 

InsMvicc tiainiim com v.s diould hi opMiu/ed it periodic inleiv ils with tiie help ol 
Liniveisities, tiainma coilens md st ite Dep ii Inients ol I diication 

s fnspci tiiv* LinJ Suptnisoi i Sli \it c 

Subicct inspeelois o' I mdish v ilh >pcci iliscd knowicdf»e ol the Icachinp ol I nglish as 
a loieign lan^^uare ina\ be at | oinietl U) issist md ^hikIc the letiching ol I pglisli 

''f / \ iliiCiiion 

Questions should be \\\s<i\ on mstiueiion il obieelivt'. and e iieluli} liamed with refe- 
icnce lo the pupil’s expected lev 1 ol itt minient 

This put'^ cmphaMs on the I ict tli it pape* -setters and cxammeis should also be profe- 
ssionally trained, so tint tliiv aic»convc»s mt v ith the tec hnniue cd paper-setting 

Scoring procedures inaN be suitably levisccj Questions on compiehcnsion should 
picferabl^ be ol the ob)ecti\c tvpe. Students' 1 ick ol expression should not be seriously 
penalized in case ol answers when eompicnensron ol ihc content is to bo tested 

Lxaminers may be leciucstcd to send a detailed icpoit, bcaimgpn areas in which 
students make mistaUs 7he> should iNo make specific suggestions as lo what should be 
done to rcctily these deficiencies 

In the internal examination, there should be an oral examination in Tiiglish compris- 
ing reading comprehension and oral cnpicssion The feasibility of providing an oral exa- 
mination at the public examinaton may be explored. 
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There may be a pool of carefully evaluated items from which items could be assembled 
with reference to special needs of particular areas. 

Question papers, lesults and scripts should be periodically analysed by experts to see 
what in fact is being tested, and how various types of questions are affecting teaching and 
learning. This information sliould be made available to all those concerned with teaching 
and examining. 

7. Research : 

Contemporarj teaching methods arc making increasing use of the results of scientific 
analyses of the contiasts between the mother tongue and Fnglish, because to a considerable 
extent, the typical learner’s dilliculties can be identified and predicted in advance on the 
basis of this contrast in structure analyses. 

So the State fnstilutes of English in cooperation with Central Institute of English, 
Hyderabad, may take up the linguistic analysis of Indian languages to find out native 
structures as ditfercnt fiom 1 nglish and make them available to lianiers of syllabuses, 
teachers and examiners in English. 

They may also undertake the study of common eiiois of students at all stages in 
order to suggest w'ays and means of remedying them. 

II Suggestions pertaining to Mathematics : 

The learning of Mathematics by pupils seems to have been weakened paitly thiough a 
disguised fear that Mathematics is a dilficult subject. 1 he tcachci ol M.ithcmatics, there- 
fore, by his method of teaching should strive to expel that fear from the minds of pupils. 
The teaching of Mathematics should be so aiiangcd at all stages as to develop a positive 
attitude towards the subject. As far as possible the teaching of Mathematics should be 
based upon practical life and day-to-day experiences. Iheie should be thorough grounding 
in the fundamentals of Mathematics and more and more practice of the portions taught. 
Mathematics being a highly sequential subject it is essential that the teacher makes sure 
after every unit before proceeding further that each and every individual pupil has 
been taught in the Unit. Therefore, in the teaching of Mathematics individual attention 
is quite essential. It is only the mastery of fundamental principles, concepts and acquisition 
of skills which may improve pupil’s performance at the Boatd examinations. 

Studies of common errors of students may also be undertaken at all the stages in 
order to suggest w^ys and means of remedying them. 

With reference to some of the weaknesses specific to the area of mathematics, the 
following suggestions may be made : 

(a) Emphasis in the teaching of mathematics should shift from mechanical routine 
teaching of stereotyped formulae and processes to the development of an under- 
standing of the fundamental principles and logical thinking. 
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(b) More emphasis need lo be laid on systematic woik 

(c) Teaching of mathematics at the secondary sta^^c slioiild in no case be left to the 
charge of unqualified teachers 

(d) Mental mathematics sliould be made an inlc^ual pail ol instiiiction 

(e) Syllabi in ijiathcmatics must be leoig lui/cd ti» lax adcquiite emphasis on the 
realization ot highei obicitocs such as undcistaiulmg of mathematical concepts 
and principles, inductixc and deductive leasoinng and applicatJt)n ol piinciplesto 
life situations. 

(f) Diagnostic testing and icmcdi d tc Khing should be intc ‘dialed closely with the 
teaching of this subiect at all st ige 

(g) The policy of giving lenient piomotions in home examinations should be dis- 
couraged, paitiiulaily in e uc ol malhematJe'* v\licie the weakness in tunda- 
mentals sciiouslv hampcis lunhei iLMinimm^ at hnahci levels 

(h) Mcthod-inastcrs couiscs in malhem.iiics should be ic-oigam/cd so as to fall in 
line vith the actual icquncmcnts or the icii siinatu n (d'^taiivn^^ in schools. 

(i) Some couise'i m content ,.ind mcihodologv mav also be iiinby the training 
colleges to assist the inscivtcc as well piescivicc leachcis in acquiring 
requisite competence loi clfcc^vc tcachiP'* 



RLPORl OI GROUP IV 


Item XV lo discuss the picsent practice^ of deciding results at Boaid Lvaiiiinations and 
to suggest mipnnemeiit. 

The following niembcis pailitipalcd in the diseirsion : 

1. Shri M M Slnikla 

2 Shn V B. Dcsai 

3 Shn S D Pant 

4. Shn 1 K Dandiya 

5 Shn B M Deshmiikh 

6. Shii R G Subianianiam 

7. Dr R. G Misra 

Secondary school examinations in Indi i aic supposed to he the ciistodi in. ol educa- 
tional standards, and, as such the piescnt piactices ol deciding Bo iid icsuUs constitute the 
most accepted evidence of educational standaids and pupil ichicveincnt At the same tune 
it IS indubitably true that the marks on which these results arc based aic higlily unreliable. 
This factor together with the cver-ino easing influx of heteiogcneous school population 
necessitaties declaration ol Board results being based on moie realistic and sounder founda- 
tion. Keeping the" above consideiation in view, the group made the loliowing suggestions 

1 It IS necessary to examine on a scientihc basis the problem of cutting-scores foi 
pass and fail in individual subjects and in aggregate At present it is done on an 
ad hoc basis, the minimum pass percentage in individual subjects varying fiom 25 
to 35. The Boards may study the problem on a scientific basis. 

2 Some Boards prepare model answers and detailed marking schemes and furnish 
them to examiners with a view to securing uniformity m valuation. This is a 
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good method and it is recommended that all Boauls ma\ adi)pt this so as to in- 
crease leliabilily of marking 

3. The question papers ma> be set on a m nc ^Licntilic b isis thin at present. To 
reduce tlic element ol chance, optioiis niav be cm I iiled and inoie content may oe 
covered by increasing the total luimhei of iiuestions to he attempted 

4. The Boaids have been following rliltcKnl pioc 'dines foi keeping secict the identity 
of examiners and toi valinnc the inswL* books ol tlic candidates It is ncccssaiy to 
study the practices adopted b\ t' e B laids in iuli iLt ul and to ciiculiti a paper Jii 
this respect to all the B)aid» I he C ^nti il I \ iniin itioii linii ma' be leciiicsled 
to undeitakc this stad\ 

5 1 he practice ol tiw 11 din ’ gi ic^ iniil'»b\ the ilillci cut BimkIs loi tin ih/ing the 
icsults\ar> gicatb fiom Bi»ml to Bond li nuessnv to stiuU these practices 
in lull detail The Boards ms K icqiic t^d to initiate tiulies in this icspect with 
a lew to woi kin ’ out see ntpK pi c^diiii ol i\\ idin*» m n c m n ks I he Central 
TxaminalH^n 1 bill ni '> CO Ol dm lie 1 1 c V tudi ind ei eiil de a jnpei in this les- 
pect to all the Bo uds 

6 Some Boaids ha\c inlioilnced i\w di\ei Pud e niises It i le-ci mmended that 
the> ma\ be intiodiicecl b) olhei Bonds tilso 

7 It IS de^iiabie to iKUc a Iwo K \el eoiii n luiuInK in the lolK wm » subjects 
(1) IhcMothei Ion lie I n di li (^) leiice (1) M illn in dies 



RLSOLU I IONS 1‘ASSI I) AT FHL C OM I R^ NC h 


Resolution I 

The Draft Polic> Statement on 1 \amin itton Reform was consideied b> thcConleiente 
and was approved with some modditxtions ind with x siiegeslioii tint the dotximent may 
be sent to the Boards of Sccohdiirv 1 due ition and the St xte Dcpaitments of Education lor 
fuxther comments. 

Resolution II 

With a view to enlaiging the aica of evaluation of students’ achievement the Conle- 
rcncc feels it desirable to iiitioduce piactical examination in science subjects and oral 
examination in languages both in the internal and in the external examination. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that apian of intioducing practical and oral examinations may be 
worked out. In older to develop icliable proccduies ol pract.cal and oial examinations, 
the Cential Examination Unit may undertake ncccssarv studies and forward the findings to 
the Boards 

Resolution III 

With a view to bunging about co-oidinalion among the diflcrent Boaids of Secon- 
dary Eoucation, it 's recommended that the Cential Examination Unit may collect detailed 
information about the struct tire and fuactioiis ol the Boards and circulate it to all 
concerned. 

Resolution IV 

In order that the Boaids may undertake iiogrammes of examination reform more 
vigorously and extend their functions to activities of an academic nature, the Boards of 
Secondary Education may be made statutory wherever they are not so. As there is an 
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urgent need to introduce improvcincnt in both tcicliini^ and tcsinip simuli ineously, the 
Booid^ which nt present arc n'*ainJ\ examining bodies nia) be gi\cii wider powers in the 
matter of curnculuin and instruction il pioccdiiics over the sntiie stage of secondary 
education. 

Resolution V 

In view of the picssiniT need loi the iiUioduction ol icloini in e\ iiniinlions, it is 
recommended that all the Boards of Sccoi d n I du lion in Indi i m i\ develop a long- 
term mastei plan foi this pin po-^c I hev mu also piepiie i nnninuiin im[)leincntalion 
piogramme foi the lust phase, which niw include 

(a) a programme foi imnicdntc implement iiion ind 

(b) a piogiammc loi implcrmuit ition ifici nceissii\ piepii itivn 

The Lciiti il Iximnition I nit m i\ u nu t siu Ii i mimmiim piom immc to the 
Boaids for consideration 

Resolution VI 

F or expediting the implement ition ol uior n in e\ imm itions it is neecssiiv lor the 
Boards to undeitakc lead miN^ ictivities sii^-li is li nnim ol piper setl».is mode latois and 
examincis, vondueting studies ind mvestiMtiou idited to ' iinnis ispcets ol exinmitions 
and developing cvalintion iml o liuetioin’ iiteiiil I iKse letivilies nc most cssenliil 
for bringing about quilitatuc imp oveinent iii instruetion md c\ iluition Iheiefoic, the 
Boaids may pi ovide idcqiiitc hinds hisueh le iden le lehvnits Whe'^ev^i the Bonds 
aie not autonomous the Stale (lOvc nnunts eon eineti m i\ piovulc n cessn> IuikU to the 
Boaids for these ai tivitics 

Resolution VII 

The large percentage ot I nliiics it pul lie e\ imnntions cvci> v^ai in icspcet ol p'lv uc 
candidates results in a colossal w istage ol human wiicigv One ot the mam reasons foi such 
a high incidence of failure u the lack of in\ svslcmalic giiui inc^ to the private candidates 
for improving tlicir academic att mynent ll is thcielorc iceomnundcd tli it i oi icspondcnce 
courses for private candidates may be st irkd by the Bo irds of Second uy [ ducalion 1 he 
Ministry ol Education, Cnweinmciil ol Indn, mav rendu liiic'ncjal assistance to the Boaids 
for this purpose. 

Resolution VIII 

In order to ensure better co oidiiuition in the rcscaich activities ol the Boards and 
other agencies, it is recommended that the Stmdmg Committee of the Conference, in colla- 
boration with the DEPSE, may identify problems ol common mtcicst for the Boards and 
develop ^ phased programme of studies and investigations 

The Committee may also give concrete suggestions to the Boards for bringing about 
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a certain amount of uniformitj in the syllabi and exainindlion practices in respect of co- 
mmon subjects, thereby making the icsults ot public examinations more comparable. 

Resolution IX 

In order to base all teaching and c\aluatioii on the instructional objectnes of different 
subjects, the Contcicncc icilcratcs the iccommcndtition made earlier that the subject 
objectives maybe lornuilatcd .ind incorpoiated in the syll ibi o( sccondaiy schools as 
early as possible bv the \aiious Boards A simihr action m*iy be Xaken by the State 
Departments of rdiication foi lower classes 

Resolution X 

At present the woiL (ff I ibiilation and consolid itiop ol examination icsults is being 
done throLigli manual labour in most ol the Boaids 1 he Conference is ol the opinion that 
in view ol the rapidly incicasing numbeis the use of mechanical devices is becoming necess- 
ary. The Standing Committee ol the Conlercncc may, Iheicloie. make a comparative study 
of the cost and other relevant (actois invohcd in the use ot mechanical devices and manual 
labour employed in the prepaMtion of results Ihc sluc^y in v be conducted in collaboration 
with the ni PSl and the Boaids using mcch inic il dt \ilos 

Resolution XI 

The Conslitulion of the Standing Committee of the Chaiimcn and Secictaries ol 
the Boards c f Secondary I ducation vvas accepted by the Conlercnce with an amendment 
that the number ol nom naicd inembcis be increased Ik'hi 6 to 9 and that ol the co-opted 
members from 2 to 


Resolution XII 

This Conleience places on recoid its appucialion ol the work done by the State 
Evaluation Ihiits within the short time of their existence and iii spite of considerable handi- 
caps m tkeir way The Conference is of the view that these units will ultimately have to 
bear the mam burden ol bringing about relorm in examination and through it in the whole 
field of education at the sccondaiy level by working diicctly with schools and othei agen- 
cies of education in their States They will have to provide leadership and conduct research 
and investigations on problems of a pi actical nature having importance in the day-to-day 
work of the schools in order to help them achieve the desired goal in matters of educational 
standards 


The Conference, therefore, recommends that 

1. the stdff of the State Units may be duly augmented and stabilised, and 

4 « k * * ' f ^ . 

2. they may be provided with necessary facilities and fug^sfo^ ca^rjjing on ^theif 
work effectively. 
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Resolution XIII 

As the ultimate responsibility for implementing the leloim depends upon teachers, 
the Teachers’ Colleges may take necessary action (o ha\c the topics on evaluation incor- 
porated in B. Ed./B. T. syllabi of the compulsory papers of thcii Univeisilies. 

Resolution XIV 

• 

While appreciating the work done by the Central I \aniinalion Unit in the field of 
e\amination reform at the stage of sccondai> education, the Confcionce feels that, in order 
to make the programme more ctTccUxe, a similar piogiainmc of icloim nia} also be under- 
taken by appropriate agencies at the levels of piimaiv and Inglici education. The State 
Institutes of Education may take up this piomamnic at the pninaiv stai»c while the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission and such oilier agciKics ma\ i>sue diicclivcs aiul piovidc facilities 
to the Universities and other instiluiions of higher leai ning loi the development of the 
reform in examinations at the Iiiglici stage. The good work alreaih stalled bv the University 
Grants Commission in this direction ma\ be lollowetl up iiiul evpaiuhd luiihcr as caily as 
possible. 

Resolution XV 

The Conference appreciates the valuable woik done In the ( enti il f x.imination Unit 
with the Boards of Secondary Idiication, I laining Collc^nn Slate I valuation Units and 
other agencies. It also iccoids its atipiet’ation ol the q»ialit\ and bulk ol tc*'! material and 
publicAlions produced so far by the Unit. 

The movement of examination lelorm is last galhci ing moineiitum and has now reached 
a stage where more and more Boaids, school,, Icaclicis' Colleges and other agencies are 
getting involved in the actual implcnicntation ol the rcloiin. Ihe Ccntial Examination 
Unit vVill have to meet the growling demand foi e'^sisimcc lioni the Boaids and other agen- 
cies without dcci casing the pace ofwoik. h is, Ihcreloie, siiongl> icconimcndcd that the 
strength of the Unit be substantitill> augmented in the next hnancial >cai. 

Resolution XVI 

Now that the Education Commission has been set up to make suggestions for the 
improvement of education as a whole, it is leconnncndcd thfit the icsolutions passed in the 
Conference may be sent to the Commission foi consideration and necessary action. 



APPrNDlX A 


IiLM I : To receive (he report of the work done by the Central Examination Unit up to 
Oetober 1964. 

fVork Done b) the Central L\anmation Unit fiom Da ember 1963 to October 1964. 

The chief functions of the Central Examination Unit (CEU) arc : training, extension, 
research, guidance and dissemination of information on evaluation of pupils in the field of 
secondary education. For the fulfilment of these functions tlie Central Unit undertakes 
activities such as organization of workshops, seminars and working groups, educational 
conferences and meetings, publication of relevant literature, etc. These activities relate to 
a number of agencies like Secondary Boards, Training Colleges, State Evaluation Units and 
others. The work done by the CEU during the above period is summarised under the 
following headings which relate to agencies : 

1. Work with the Boards. 

2. Work with the Training College.s. 

3. Work with the Schools and Extension Services Departments. 

4. Work with the State Evaluation* Units. 

5. Consultative Services. 

f 

6. Development of Test Pools. 

7. Studies and Investigations. 

8. Publications. 

1. Work with the Boards 

The work of the CEU with the Boards consisted of the following major activities : 
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(i) Preparation Programme 

This programme essentially envisages training of paper-setters in tlie technique of 
writing good questions and question papers. This training is imparted through two or 
three workshops, generally of 10 days’ duration. In the lirst workshop the paper-setters 
are oriented to evaluation approach through group discussion and individual work and in 
the second they are given experience in writing good questions and preparing better que.stion 
papers. Workshops were organized for 6 Boards during thi.s period. I he detailed infor- 
mation in respect of these workshops is given below in I'able I . 

TAiiir 1 


Workshops for Paper-Setters of Dilfereiil Boards 


Name of the 
Board 


Nature of the 
workshop 


Subjects covered 


No. of Participants 


Dates 


Gujarat 
S. S. C. E. 
Board, Baroda 


First 

Hlcnicntary 

25^ 23-2‘) Dec. 1963 


Mathematics, 

(*()ne workshop lor 3S 


General Science, 

participants in the 


Social Studies 

same siihiects was 



held prior to Dec. 63.) 

Second 


60 20-25 I'cb. 1964 


Maharashtra 
S. S. C. E. 
Board, Poona 


Second 

Social Studies, 

43^ 26-31 Dec. 1963 


General Science 

(★Two vvorksiiops 
were already held in 
these subjects prior to 

Dec. 63) 


Board of 
Secondary 
Education, 
Rajasthan 


S. S. C. Board, 
Mysore 


Second Elementary Mathc- 45,t 2-7 Dec. 1963 

matics. General (+Onc workshop was 

Science, Social already held for these 

Stutlics subjects prior to Dec. 

63) 

First English, Kannada, 53 *19-28 Jan. 1964 

Mathematics, 

General Science, 

Social Studies 


Second 


56 


11 -20 May, 1964 
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Name of the Board 


Nature of the 
workshop 


Subjects covered 


Number of 
Participants 


Dates 


Vidarbha Board First 

of Secondary 
Education, 

Nagpur 

Punjab I list 

Uimersity, 

Chandigarh 


English, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, 
Chemistiy, History, 
Gtogiaph> 

bnglish. Mathe- 
matics, Gencial 
Science, Social 
Studies 


58 2-11 Sept. 

1964 


■^0 21-10 

September, 

1964 


(u) Implementation Pi o^iamim 

(a) I of pi opci implementation ol the progiamme ot cx imination reform in Board 
Examinations it is cimte ncccssir> to picpirc schools ind pupils loi the change 
thiough suitable material suppled to them. With this end in view the CEU 
organized woi king groups tiom among the trained pa pci setters in Rajasthan, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra With the help of these groups sample question 
papeis and other related mateiial were produced A note for the use of this 
material was also prepared Ihc Rajasthan Bo iid has already ciiculatcd such 
mateiial in the subjects of rieinentar> Mathematics, General Science and Social 
Studies. They also explained the use of this mateiial to teachers b^ holding 
district-wise conferences of tea^hcis tor this purpose The second senes ot 
simple papers in the three subjects aic also in press and will shortly be circulated 
Ihe other two Boards will suutim/c this mateiial and ciiculate it to all schools. 

The table given below shows the details of such working groups organized for 
diffeient Boards. 


1 ABLr 2 


Working Groups for Different Boards 

Name cf the Board | 

Subjects covered j 

No of Participants 

1 Dates 

r 

Board of Secondary 
Education, 

Rajasthan 

General Science, Social 
Studies, Elementary 
Mathematics. 

9 

25 27 May, 
1964 


»> 

14 

18 20 June, 
1964 
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Name of the 
Board 

Nature of the 
workshop 

Subjects covered 

No. of 
participants 

Dates 

Maharashtra 

\ irst 

Marathi, Hindi, 

42 

Sept. 

S. S. C. 


English, Elementary 


29-Oct. 

Board, Poona 


Mathematics 


8, 1963 

Board of 

I irst 

Pliysics, 

^■0 

13-22 

Secondary 


C'hemisliy, 


July, 

Education. 


Biology, 


1964 

Rajasthan 


Mathematics 




(iv) The Standing Committee of the Chainucn and Sccrctatics of the Boards of Secondary 
Education 

According to llic recommendation of llie ImFiIi Confcicnce of CJiairmcn and 
Secretaries the Standing Committee has been constituted. It held its fust meeting on 30th 
April and 1st May, 1964. A Constitution for the Standing Committee is also drawn up. 
It is being presented under Item VI on the Agenda. The second meeting of Ihc commiltcc 
is scheduled to be held in Poona on 9th November, 19()4. 

2. Work with (he Training Colleges 

Training Colleges are an impoittfnt agency in the implementation of Examination 
Reform. The Unit therefore continued its wotk with the colleges as follows: 


(i) Four workshops were organized foi the liaining college lecturers of U. P. Giijaiat, 
Bihar and Orissa as shown in the Tabic 4 below. 

Tabu 4 

Workshops for 'JYainiiig College Lecturers 

No. 

Organizing Agency 

1 Aiea Covered 

f 

No. of 
Participants 

Dates 

1. 

Extension Centre, Govt. 
Central Pedagogical 
Institute, Allahabad 

ij. p. 

22 

22-31 July, 
1964 

2. 

Extension Centre, 

A. G. Teachers’ 

College, Ahmedabad 

Gujarat 

35 

5-8 Sept.. 
1964 

3. 

Extension Centre, 

Meerut College, Meerut 

Colleges under 

Agra University 

60 

19-28 Oct. 
1964 

4. 

Extension Centre, 

Patna Training College, 
Patna 

Bihar and Orissa 

60 

20-29 Oct. 
1964 
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(ii) Officers of the Cciilrjl ExQinin ition Unit wcic depiiti.d to fi\c tr^iining colleges 
m Akola, Solan, Vallabh Vidy in i mi , Naupur ind \hmi d ih id riiL> discussed 
the concept ol c\aluation with the members ot the stall ind ti imccs ot the 
respective colleges 

(ill) A grant of Rs 500 - was pud to c idi 1 1 l‘;7 ti iimiim .oruus m the country 
to de' clop a s’ection on bsaluitionin tlKii Iibriii s llu.\ ln\L t iikd puah ising 
books on evaluation Ihetitl sol tl c hi oks piialnstd iie hi. n Mt.cci\>.d 

3 Work with Schools and I xtcnsion Scnicis DcpartiiKiils 

With the establishment of St ite 1 ik iiion Units tin wiik w iii mIiooIs will bo 
maduallv taken over by them Dunn the pciiod undi i upoit nowise ilie Central 
I \ imination Unit conducted -?S workshops loi k lelieis ind he id m ist is to oin ntate them 
in the concept and technique ot c\ lUi itii n Most ol these worksh ps \eie oiiMiii/ed by 
the Diicctoratc of hducation Delhi si me b\ the I ^teiisioi Sunm Dep iilments ol the 
1 laming Colleges mil a lew by St Ue I \ ilu i(i n I ml 

Ihe detailed inloimition m le peel ol iIksv. woiI i ip is i iii in I ibli s below 

T \iti I s 


W ork shops ioi it at lu i s 


Sr 

No 

Oiganizing AgLnu\ 

Subjects C o\s,Kd 

N( ol 
iit’cip nils 

I) lies 

1 


P G IJ r College, 
Solan 

All lib)e Is 

1 / 

'’I ''s 1 J) 

I%1 

2 


Extension Services 
Centre, C I. E , Delhi 


22 

211 eb 1964 

3 

18. 

P. G. B r. Sehtols 
(16 Workshops) 

^ 1 ii disn, 

M ilheiii dies 

Siienee, Soei iTStiidies 

ihout 

too 

Del 1963 to 
March 1964 

19. 


C. I E , Delhi 

M itlicm It es 

14 * 

7 9Ub 1964 

20. 


Evaluation Unit, 

Bihar 

Matheni dies 

36 

4 8 March, 
1964 

21. 


M. B. Bengali Hr. 

Sec. School 

Science 

16 

6 April, 1964 
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Si No 

Organi/ing Agciicv 

Subjects Co^cIed 

No. of 
Pailitipants 

DatCb 

22 

J \tcnsK>n Sc I \ ices Cchtic 

1 ucknow 

, Cialt 

8 

28 Api.I 

1 May, 1964 

23. 

Seminal loi Cciilial 

Schools 


- 

81 h 1 4th 
May, 1964 

24 

hxtciiSKin Cciil'c Sm il 

Science 

1 7 d 

11 I line, 1964 

25. 

1 xlcn um CtiUic Nice’ nt 

1 mdisii, ( iciKi al Sm i 

Soci il StiKh s 

,Ll., 4’S 

h) 22 func, 
1''64 

26. 

1 xlon^.on (Yiiti j, < 1. 1 

, Mtiihci ton‘me 

1 I 

21 2^ liih, 
Ilf 1 

27. 

Cjo\ 1. 1 laniihr 

College, /Vimci 

( It nci u Science, J < 

1 IcmcMiaiv M idici On >, 

Sot ltd Si id cs 

21 28 Aug.. 

1 y() 1 


4. Work with State Fuiiuatioii I nits 

(i) A 10-da) tKiininp eoui^e lor ^tAtc I \aliiation Oi'illis ^\as ot^j; mi/cd lioni Dck. 11 
to 21, 1963 to acquunt the nc"K a;»poinicd oliRcis v ilh the ((')ncoin and pio- 
graniine ol t\alii«ition I \\c!\ c oil lli > li oin dilltiLiil stale > pai uup.itLd 

(ii) I he liisl Ml India Conicie?KL c»l iIk Olhccis ol the Slatr \ ' luatu n I mil and the 
Central Lxaininalion Unit was hehl in Delhi lu m Ma^ 1 to 7, 19' 4 and pLinncd 
the piogianiiiic ot Stilt Tnits loi the cunenl \cai. Hit items of work to he 
undertaken wcic tla*- ^llled as (1 ) toie proeiammc, (2) spttihe piogrammc and 
(3) ad-hoc piogianiine. f ath state unit will have theichy enough scope to 
adjust the woik actoiding to the needs ol the St ^le taking taie ol the common 
problems ol c\ami nation m all states • 

(in) Whenevei the ulllteis ol the Cv^nlial Lxamination Unit visited the Slates, they met 
the membeis ol the State Unit> an 1 discussed tlie piogiammcs of the Dnil. 

(iv) State Evaluation OlEiteis wcic involved in evaluation piograninies bponsoicd by 
the Central Unit in the icspective states. 

5. Consultative Services 

(i) The CEU helped six Boaids in chall ing out their progi amines of examination 
reform. 

(ii) It helped State Units to develop their programmes. 
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(in) Some intlividiidls and <igcncits SLMit test malcml oi some buuluircs or rcseaich 
designs pi eparcJ by them loi adMec liom the I nl SuUi id\K.' was olleicd in 
about 20 Ctiscs. 

(i\) GLiiJancc IS gi\cn lo the ic.cauh pjoi.ei on Picdidoo Poiuuial of Piinjib 
Maliiculalion t xaminatiou iindert iken by ih' Dln S nn i) C olL ’C loi Women, 
Icio/cpni. ^ 

6 De\clopnient of lest Pools 

This js a \eiy iinp<u l iiU pio*M tmnic i tn s i 1 in iIil i nJ pi mol aoikoftlic 
Unit Dining the pci loJ muki lepoiLa o 1 (k il ol \\ink lia» Iilui do il in Ihis regard 
Ilciiis consliuclcd in diileient j s \ eio slillii d nd ».dikd ml cl s>iliod by the 

olliccis and lhe\ aic bcum tnil on cuds C iids ol d ikixiii ii»l(>ins aiL usl I loi items on 
diltcienl ol jcctocs lo facilitate tl cii ci issiIk iiion ml iis. P' lhl^ tmu ovd 4001) items 
n ive bcc n |)iii on tai ds I IlL^ » i u <ln ^ibst ol in h ti I ilhdii n il>. ScieiiLC' and 
S(Kial Studies Diirmi IIk i».jn)il pin d i\ M'‘^hop^ v'ue In Id hi pnpiiiiie seiccning 
and icfinmg tin' items as sho\>n In i I ,blc 

I in I iy 


\\o*ks!iops im I'upario;; aid tlie Itnns 


M Nti 

C^igiiii/iim \ tnc' 

Si'l^,ei 1 ( o cl 1 d 

1 No ol 

Pai iicip lilt 

Dales 

1 

r xtcilMOil ( eiltie, ( JO\ t 

1 lainma C olleee A)m • 

i 1 Kii 

’s 

n-lt Dec. 

I%1 

2 

Go^ t Gll ]d III Sec 

School, kamcsli Nap^i 

1 n msji 

Is 

Is- IS Irtll. 

1064 


Lxlension Centie, R \ 
Teaclieis' college, BaiuMloie 

SEieim 

1 > 

21-24 Jan. 
10o4 

4 

t 

Extension rentic, 

B R College ol 
rducalion, Agia 

[ ni lisli 

• 

1 ) 

a 

20-25 I eb. 

1964 

S. 

Extension Seisiccs Cciuic, 
Bikaner 

Sr>Eial 

Studies 

17 

16-21 March, 
1964 

6. 

Extension Sei vices Centie, 
Kolhapur 

Matheinalics 

16 20-25 March, 

J964 
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In addition to the above, the Central Unit is developing a pool of complete tests 
based on 1 or 2 units through papei -setters’ and othei vvoikshops and workshops for 
adaptation ol test material Ihcre aie over 250 Unit lests in this part of the pool. 

The Unit cnMMges the loII()\Mna uses ot this lest matciial 

(i) boi selecting items loi setting good question pipeis by papci -setters and teachers. 

(ii) ] or preparing Unit tests ' 

(ill) For prepaiing standaidi/ed tests thiough suitable agencies 

(iv) As samples ol good question and question papeis 

(v) As teaching mateiial 

This matcn il vmII be in idc uail ible to Boaids State 1 valuation IFnits, Extension 
Centres, Training Colleges and otlieis in eoiii'^c of tinu 

7. Studies and Iin estimations 

The Unit eonliniicd to undeitilc studies ind iinestigtilions i elated to evaluation. 
Below are two lists ( \) studies computed uul (B) studies undei w i> Some of these are 
directly conducted b} the CTV and some aie eondueled 1>\ otliei mcnei^s in collaboration 
with the CLU 

A. Studies Completed 

1 A hand book for assessment of non-aehol istic traits 

2 A pilot ^tud> of the e\aniimta>irs>stems ol the dilleicnt Boaids of Secondary 
rducalion. 

3 I xamination Absliaet No 2 

4 A theoretical outline foi identifying aicis of icseMich in internal assessment 

5 Analysis of Boaid results — 1962 and 1961 

6 Opel ational analysis ol MahiiashtiaS S C Lxaminition Board, Poona 

7 Compilation of a list of problems foi reseaieh in examination 

B. Studies Under way 

1. Analysis of question papers ol Board examination?, 1964 

2. A study of ambiguity in questions and answeis of class X examinations. 

3. Development of a master plan foi examination reform in Rajasthan Board. 

4. A case study of high achieving and low achieving schools. 

5. Two studies on reliability of examiners’ marks (U. P.) 

6. Intensive piogramme for the total improvement of schools for raising standards of 
pupil attainment. (Bihar) 

7. An experimental project in evaluation for a group of schools. (Rajasthan) 

8. Identification of significant correlates of failures in public examinations. 

9. Comparison of difficulty value of objective type and short answer type questions 
in comprehension of poetry. 
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Publications 

The following publitalions hi\c Ucn hiou hi out oiuin> (I i, [uiiod Some of 
these publications are brought out diicctly b\ thi t I U whik m iik i 'lu. iic published by 
other agencies in collaboration with tin ( I I 

I- 4 Sample lest items tor IXlhi school 

5 Evaluation Nv.ws (1 list iiiiii.) 

6 Evaluation II Mathcm itus (S c > 1 1 c i* ) 

7 ImproNing Lxaivination (Remit d) 

8 10 Sample Question Pipci> in i ' i inn \1 ul n ii s ( i I Siicnte and 

Social Studies by the R i| sth in B > nd 

II- n Second sample iji cstion p ii'e I m i| , \ i t \ il R i| i uuii. Board 

(In pi css) 

14-24 Rcpoits of B ipLi Sc'teis \oilsIi| is I < n 

Gujaiat t 

Maharashtia ■’ 

Mvsoie ■’ 

Rajasth in ’ 

Punjab I 

Vidaibha I 

II 

25 Mahai ishtia PapcM Sette s’ 1 1 h o i p 1 1 '( i "hil t d) 

20 28 Repoils ol ii iiiiiii ’ C i he > w I'sl i 
29 Research in M till M itics 1 lie in i I uii 

10 A Bibliographj ol icseiich in 1 dii ' i 

11 Rcpoitol the Pittli Co ki u )i It c 11 II II 11 1 1 1 'sieii.l uic ol the Boards 
ol Second 11 v I due. it ion 

12 Thirteen articles ire iinhh I t' n iiic I ul >\ in i n uii ils 

(i) Progress oi Lducation. P( nm 

(ii) Education and Psycholo’ Rr\k\' Binili 
(ill) Educational India, Mushpitnm 

In addition to the above acti itic die I iith mu. in > il il c i-*iogi immc Advisoiy 
Committee was held on Kith Apiil, 190 I in i^shii wIku thi \\i il >1 lhc*Cf I' wasicvicwcd 
and suggestions were given lor lutuic pu n mines 

The fifth meeting of the committee is schvdiiled to be held on 9lh Novembci, 1964 in 

Poona 



MMTNDIX H 


IiimII:Tu considir thi action taken!)} tlic eanous agencu s on (lit n conimcntlafions of 
the 1 iftli Conference of Chairnien and Seeretarus of the Ih ards of Sicondar> 
Education Txaniination 

Resolution I 

The Ccntril CxuninUiem Unit his pi(daeeel i nimibei ol piibhe Uions iisclid to 
schools and tcichcis m dillcrcnt sul 'sets The e public itions fciji iic widci cireiil ition to 
the schools in difieient st ites It is thcictoie iceommciidcd 11 b Bo ids ol Second uv 
Education may get these publi< itions ti misI Ued ntoiccionil lincuagcs, using iclalnely 
non tcchnic''! teinis in 1 niiv ciiculiti tlicn to t it stliools I he Bonds nnv tek the co 
operation of the State Dcpartincnts of I ducation Stite I \ ili ition tints ind I xtensiou 
Sersiccs Dcpaitmcnts foi tins puiposc 

Action Taken • 

The woik of tianshting the litcratiiie on cvilu ition pioduccci bv the Q ntirl Fxami 
nation Unit (CfcU) has been done at sever il places m the countiy bv dilTcient agencies 
such as the Extenswii Seniccs Ccnties nu St itc tialaation Un'ts 

The Extension *^ei vices Centre at \illibh Vid\ mag ii (Giijaiat) has tianslated three 
publications of the CbU, vj/ , Evaluation n Gcner il Science , 'I valuation in Social Studies’, 
and ‘Evaluation in Mathematics’ The State Evduation Unit in Gujaiat has recently under- 
taken the work of translating ‘Evaluation in Geography’ and ‘Impioving Examinations into 
Gujarati The Gujarat SSCE Boaid has now received Ihicc sample question papcis 
prepared in the paper-setters’ workshop in the subjects of Elementary Matheinaucs, Geneial 
Science and Social Studies These question papers have been tiandatcd into Gujarati 
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The Stfltc Evciliidtion Unit, Minicichcil Pr<ic1csli, hds ir insl iicd ^onic biocliiijcs into 
Hindi which are ready for publication. 

Similarly, the State Evaluation Unit in Kerala liansi ikd Lhitc public Uions, \i/ , ‘The 
Concept of Evaluation', ^Evaluation in General Science and ‘L\alLMlio.i in Social Studies’ 
into Malayalani Thismatciial will be published as soon as the eianl sinetioncd for this 
purpose by the Ministry of Education, Ooxernnicnt ol India, i. released 

The State Evaluation Unit iii Mahai ishua has ilso li in latcd ‘ I lic( oneepl of F valua- 
tion and Evaluation in Gcneial Seicnec in M irathi I he Ir insi ited \crsion < I these two 
brochuies is being serutini7cd 

In Andhra Pradesh, the Extension Sciviecs Cenlie, Hvdei ib id, h is ti insl iied some of 
the publications of the Central Examination I ml nto leluni Ihe I xleiision Sei vices 
Ccntie, Kuinool, produced a huge iiiimbei ol lest iti ms in (jUKril Science lor dillercnt 
classes and translated them into Icliigu Ihis m ilcii il was piinlcd in both 1 nghsh and 
Iclugu, and ciieulatcd to a laige number ol '•ehools. 

Seven Boaids ha\c rcpoited that theyn i\e not ii insl iicd m> ol the Cl U publications. 
The r xamination Boaidin Bihai icported th it then tc ichcis Icel no dilhcuhy in under- 
standing the^iC publications in E nghsh I he Mali ii islui i S S C L Bo iid also found that 
the response to the liteiatuie of theC L U, vvl icli i'- bcim» sedd t y the school it i nominal price 
thiough the f3oard is \ery encouiagini^ 

The Board of Secondary Fdutatun, Rijislhin, hi eirciilatcd a sciicsot sample 
ciucsLion papers in Elementaiy M uhcmatic*' Socnl Studies uul Cicneial Science. These 
publications contain c[uestJon papeis m 1 nglish i>v\cll i in Hindi About *)() Unit tests 
ha\c also been prepared in these thiee >iib eels thiough ilie I stcnsion Scr\iccs Ccnties ci 
Rajasthan, and all of them have been tianslatcd into Hindi 

Resolution II 

In Older to expedite the piogiamn c ol i^lcim'* in puolic c> inunaiions and to co- 
( rdinatc the related activities of the ^Boards, i Si uKhng ( ommitlcc m i\ be appointed from 
among the Chairmen and Secictanes ol the Boiulsof Second irv Lduc ition Ihe Coinmillcc 
should consist of h\e members from the Bo»iids ind*lv\ ' liom the Diiccloi itc ol Extension 
Programmes for Secondary Education I he OF PS I nn\ constitute the Standing Co- 
mmittee. At least Iwo-lhirds of the inembcis in i> be ch in^^cd c\cry \c u 

Action Taken 

The Standing Committee of the Chairmen and Sccietaiics of the Boards of Secondary 
Education was set up soon after the Eilth Conference It ccuisists of the following members: 

1. Shri A.C. Deve Gowda, Director, DEPSE (Chairmin) 

*2. Dr. C.D. Deshpande, Chairman, S S C E Board, Maharashtra, Poona. 

Shn C. G. Sahasrabudhclias taken the place of Dr. C D Deshpande from August 12, 1964) 
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3. Shri L.L. Joshi, Chairman, Rajasthan Board of Secondary Education, Ajmer. 

4. Shri D.I. Lall, Secretary, Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi. 

5. Shri S.D. Pant, Secretary. Board of High School and Intermediate Education, U.P., 

Allahabad. 

6. Shri V.B. Desai, Secretary, Board ofSecondary Education, Mysore, Bangalore. 

7. Shri R. Prasad, Secretary, Bihar Examination Board, Patna. 

8. Dr. M.B. Buch, Deputy Director, DEPSE. 

9. Dr. R.H. Dave, Deputy Director, DEPSE. (Secretary) 

The first meeting of the Standing Committee was held at Delhi on the 30th April and 
1st May, 1964, where the Constitution of the Committee was worked out. The Constitution 
will be placed before the Sixth Conference under Item VI. The second meeting of the 
Standing Committee is scheduled on the 9th November, 1964 at Poona. 

Resolution III 

This Conference fully endorses the recommendations made by the Programme 
Advisory Committee for Examination Reform in its meeting on April 23, 1963 with regard 
to the establishment of Research Units in the Boards of Secondary Education. The 
recommendation made by the Committee is as follows : 

The Committee strongly feels that, each Board conducting an examination should 
have a Research Unit attached to it for the purpose of making effective use of the data 
available with the Boards and for the purpose of conducting important studies relating to 
improvement of examinations. 

Action Taken 

The Maharashtra S. S. C. E. Board and the Gauhati University have already got 
Research Units attached to them. The Examination Research Unit in Bihar and the 
Bureau of Educational Research and Services, Kerala, function for their respective Boards. 
In addition, the examination Board in Bihar has a statistical section. The Gujarat S. S. C. 
E. Board has established a Research Unit in July, 1964. An Education Officer has been 
recently appointed in the Central Board of Secondary Education, Delhi, for undertaking rc- 
earch. The Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan, has appointed an Academic Officer fo 
piloting academic 'programmes of the Board including research. 

Resolution IV 

It is very necessary that the Central Examination Unit may act as a clearing house 
of the information received from different Boards with regard to the progress made by them 
in various aspects of Examination Reform. It is suggested that the Central Examinatior 
Unit may start a Newsletter for this purpose. 



Action Taken 

The CEU has started an Evaluation Newsletter. The first number of “Evaluation 
News” has already been brought out in August, 1964 and circulated to various agencies, 
such as Examination Boards, State Evaluation Units, Extension Services Centres and 
Training colleges. The Newsletter will normally be a quarterly. 

Resolution V 

In view of the technical nature of the work to be done by the State Evaluation 
Officers and in view of the training to be given to them, it is vciy desirable that the 
persons appointed as State Evaluation Officers continue to work in this position for a fairly 
long period of time in order to achieve perceptible results in the programme of Examination 
Reform. It is, therefore, recommended that the State Fvaluation Officers should not be 
frequently transferred as far as possible. 

Action Taken 

This resolution was sent to the Directors and Secretaries of I'ducation of all the states. 
Resolution VI 

Wherever the Examination Board is an independent statutory body, the State Evalu> 
ation Unit should be attached to the Examination Board. 

Action Taken 

This resolution was sent to the Education Secretaries of all the States. However, the 
suggestion made therein does not seem to have been cariicd out except in the case of 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Resolution VII 

It is now time that the Boards of Secondary 1 ducation prepared a concrete plan of action 
to introduce reforms in the present system of cxaminatitin. It is also realised that there is 
a great variety and diversity in the administrative set up and the procedures of conducting 
examinations in different Boards. Therefore, it is recommended that in the light of the 
specific conditions, the individual boards may prepare the action plans indicating specific 
aspects of the reform that they would like to undertake, the procedures that they would 
adopt for the implementation of the rcfoi m, the nature of assistance that they would 
require from various agencies concerned including the Central Examination Unit and the 
expected results of the Reform after a stipulated period of time. It is proposed that each 
Board may prepare such an action plan by 31st March, 1964. 

Action Taken 

In ull, twelve Boards, viz., Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, the Central Board, Delhi, Omarat* 
Maharashtra (Poona), Mysore, Rajasthan, the University of Punjab, U. P., Vidarbha, West 
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Bengal and Orissa have sent their action plans to the Central Examination Unit. From these 
plans it is found that all except the University of Punjab propose to introduce objective-based 
questions in their question papers and as a prelude to this step they have circulated model 
questions and question papers to the schools. With the help of the CEU, workshops for 
paper-setters were conducted by the Boards of Gujarat, Maharashtra (Poona), Mysore, 
Vidarbha (Nagpur), Rajasthan and the University of Punjab. All these Boards propose to 
hold workshops for the orientation of teachers in the various school subjects. The Rajasthan 
Board has prepared a master plan for Examination Reform which dims at a through 
revision of curriculum and text-books suited to ^he developrrient of desirable abilities, 
aptitudes and skills, along with the reform in evaluation. 

The Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi, and the Rajasthan Board 
propose to publish journals giving news and views on Examinations, modern techniques of 
teaching, curriculum reform, etc. The Rajasthan Board also proposes to publish a hand- 
book for the teachers of English. 



APPrNDIX c 


Ttem Tir : To receive the reports from the State Boards about the progress made so far 
regarding the introduction of the examination reform and the changes proposed to 
be implemented in the near future 

It has now become a common piaclicc lor the Boards of Secondary Fducation/ 
bxamination to introduce various reforms tiom time to time so as to improve the system 
of examination. These reforms arc introduced in question., question papers, scoring 
procedures and the mechanics of conducting examinations Some ol the Buaids have also 
prepared long-term plans for the introduction ot certain iclorms lor example, the Board 
of Secondary Education, Rajasthan, has prepared a Master Plan spread over six years to 
introduce definite changes both in exaluation and in cuiriculum It is, theiefore, worth- 
while to exchange information about the work done so lar by various Boards in the 
direction of examination rcfoini and the woik proposed to be undertaken by them in this 
regard in the near future With this end in view, the Boaids have been requested to 
prepare brief reports on this item A profoinia, as given in Annexure III-A, has also been 
sent to the Boards for this purpose The repoits will be distiibutcd by the Secretaries of 
the Boards in the Conference for inlormation and discussion. 



ANNEXURF III A 


Proforma for the Preparation of the Board's Report for the Sixth Conference 

A. Information about the Board 

1. Name and address of the Board. 

2. Date of establishment of the Board 

3. Functions of the Board (e g., conducting examinations, framing curriculum, etc.) 

4. Administrative set up of the Bo^rd (whether autonomous, etc.). 

5. Jurisdiction ol the Board 

6. Examinations conducted by the Board. 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of the 
examination 

Month and 
year in which 
the first 
examination 
was held 

The month (s) 
in which the 
main examina- 
tion IS nor- 
mally held 

The month (s) in 
which the supple- 
mentary exami- 
nation is normally 
held, if any. 

Class for which 
the examination 
IS held 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


B. Reforms introduced recently ' 

7. Changes introduced in examination questions, if any. (Please specify subjects also) 

8. Changes ’introduced in question papers, if any. (Please specify subjects also) 

9. Changes introduced in scoring procedures, if any. 

10. Changes introduced in grace marks, condonation marks, etc. 

1 1. Changes introduced in the pattern of declaring results. 

12. Whether any changes made in directions to paper>setters, moderators, translators, 
examiners, tabulators, etc. If so, please specify. 
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13. How are the examiners’ reports used 

14. Please mention any other modifications introdiKcd in aic.is iu)t 'udicaicd above. 

C. Reforms proposed to be introduced in the near future 

15. Please state briefly in a tabic as shown below, llic thanj^cs pioposcd to be intro- 
duced by the Board in the near futiiic in \aiioiis aspect'! ol c\ imination. 





APPENDIX D 

Item IV ! To receive the reports of the work done by State Evaluation Units and to review 
their future programmes. 

The State Evaluation Units have been recently established in twelve States including 
the one in Himachal Pradesh. Most of these Units came into existence during the year 1963- 
64, In some cases the officers were appointed only in 1964-65. The first all India Conference 
of the officers of the State Evaluation Units and the Central Examination Unit w.t^ 
^ganized by the Central Unit from May 4 to 7, 1964 in Delhi. The purpose of the fir'-t 
inference was to develop a systematic programme of action for the year 1964-65. lh‘ 
State Units developed their programmes under three categories : 

(A) Core Programmes based on common problems in examinations in all States. 

(B) Specific Programmes in relation to the special needs of individual States. 

(C) Ad-hoc Programmes of an exploratory nature. 

These programmes included orientation of teachers', studies and investigations of loc.ii 
nature, preparation of instructional and* evaluation material, translation and publication >1 
literature on evaluation, etc. 

As the State Evaluation Units and the Boards of Secondary Education in differciit 
. States work towafds certain common goals of examination reform, it is n^ssary to n - 
prdinate the programmes of these two agencies so as to bring about perceptible impro^ c- 
"meat in the evaluation practices of the schools and the Boards in individual States. 

In view of this, the State Evaluation Units have been requested to prepare repoi ts 
I^Ocording to the proforma given in Annexure IV-A. The reports will be presented to t‘ie 
nlf^rticipants duriqg the Conference by the Directors/State Evaluation OSdets for infomaticn 



Proforma for the Preparation of the State Evaluation Unit's Report for the Sixth Conference 
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8 Stiiaieb and liAebtig'^tJonb 

Title of the Stiid> When started Completed Progrebj> made^o far Likel> date of completion 
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APPENDIX E 


I rbM V To discuss the programme of work of the Central Evamination Unit to be under- 
taken during 1965>66. 

The major activities of the CEU will continue as before in the remaining part of 
this year. During the period from November 1964 to March 1965 the following workshops, 
meetings, etc., arc planned and will be carried out : 


Paper Setters’ Workshops ... 6 

Workshops for Training College Lecturers . . 2 

Adaptation Workshops • . 3 

Workshop for the production of test material ... 1 

Sixth Conference of Chairmen & Secretaries 
of the Boards of Secondary Education ... I 


For the year 1965-66, in addition to all the activities of the last year, an additional 
programme of “Training Courses in Evaluation” has been added. There is a shortage of 
persons trained in evaluation. To remedy this, at laast to some extent, the CEU has 
planned short term and long terra courses in evaluation for experienced teachers, training 
college lecturers and officers of the State Units. 

The main items of work fur the next year would be as follows : 

1. Work with the Secondary Boards 

2. Work with the State Evaluation Units 

3. Work with the Training Colleges 

4. Training Courses in Evaluation 

5. Work with the Secondary Schools and Extension Services Departments 
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6. Consultative Services 

7. Development of Test Pools 

8. Research and Investigations 

9. Publications 

1. Work with the Secondary Boards 

The Central lixamination Unit will continue to work with the Boards and offer tech- 
nical and financial assistance to them foi the implcmemation of the programme. Six work- 
shops arc proposed to be held for training the Boaid paper-sellers in the technique of 
writing good questions and setting good papers. 

As the demand for such tiaming increases it may be necessary to evolve some 
alternative jirocedurcs like icgional or central woikshops for tiaining the paper-setters. 

Production of test matciial thiough working groups will continue and this material 
will be made av.iilahle to schools. 

Ollicers of the Cf U will continue holding meetings with the Board Officers for 
planning steps to be umJertaken by the Boaids towards the implementation of the programme 
of examination refoim. 

The Conference of the Chairmen and Secrclaties ol the Boards will also be held as 
usual to review the voik and to co ordinate the activities of the CLU and the Boards. 

2. Work with the State Kvaliiation Units 

The Central IZxaminalion Unit will make all cITorls to help the State Units in carrying 
out the programme of examination reform at the State level. It is realized that the State 
Evaluation Units are in need of training and guidance in planning their work. With this 
end in view the Central Examination Unit will hold a second conference of the officers of 
the Slate livalualion linits and the Central Examination Unit. 

This conference will .serve the following purposes : 

(i) The work done in 1964-()5 will be reviewed. 

(ii) The work of the State Units for the year 1965^66 will be planned as under : 

(a) Core programme • 

(b) Spccdic programme 

(c) Ad-hoc programme 

(iii) Other Pleasures for stiengthcning the State Units and co-ordinating their work 
will be examined. 

(iv) Special programmes for training State Evaluation Officers will be considered. 

(v) Developing test pools by State Units will be considered. 

In addition to these the following activities will also be continued : 

(i) The State Evaluation Units will be requested to send the monthly reports of the 
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work done by them; the information so collected will be published through the 
Newsletter. 

(ii) The officers of the CtU will meet the State Evaluation Officers when they go to 
the respective States and discuss the work of the State Units. 

fiii) The State Evaluation Officers will be involved in the field programmes organized 
by the CEU. 

(iv) The CEU will help the State Evaluation Units in organi/ing the field programmes. 

3. Work with the Training College 

During the >car 1965-66 two workshops for Training College lecturers, each of 15 
days’ duration, arc pioposcd. In these two woikshops about l?01cctuicis will be acquainted 
with the concept and techniques of evaluation so that they may incorporate in their metho- 
dology courses the impiovcd techniques of teaching and testing. 

ElTorts will be made to help llie tiaining colleges to strengthen theii libraries with 
books on evaluation. 

The tiaining colleges aie supplied with the list ol piobicms on icsearch in evaluation. 
They will be helped in conducting rescaich on those oi similar other problems. Some 
research problems will be undci taken by theCLUin collaboration with selected training 
colleges. 

4. Training Courses in Evaluation 

There is a gicat need for creating a body of trained personnel in the field of evaluation. 

The trained people will assist State Units, Boards, I xlcnsion Departments and Training 
Colleges in implementing examination refoim programmes. Some of these people will be 
available to man the State or Central Units and to undertake related research. 

The CEU proposes to take up the following activities in this connection : 

(i) To organize a long term training course for 6 lo 8 months. 

(ii) To introduce this course at the M. Ed. level as a special field in N. I.E. 

(iii) lo organize short term training courses. 

(iv) To organize a six- week condensed course for training field workers. 

5. Work with the Secondary Schools and Extension Services Departments 

(i) Whenever possible orientation workshops for teachers will be organized through 
Extension Services Departments. 

(ii) Intensive work in selected schools will be undertaken : 

(a) to develop internal assessment procedures. 

(b) to develop oral and practical examination procedures. 

(c) to develop the techniques of objective based teaching, learning and evaluating. 
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Work with secondary schools, however, will gradually be taken over by the State 
Evaluation Units. 

6. Consultative Services 

This has become a growing activity. In addition to the services offered to Boards, 
consultative services will always be available to State Evaluation Units, Training Colleges, 
Extension Departments, schools and individuals working in this held. Requests for such 
services will always be considered and help offered whenever possible. 

7. Development of Test Pools 

This activity will continue and individual items and unit tests will be collected through 
workshops or working groups and will be screened by the Unit. The items will be put on 
cards and unit tests will be published in different series for different subjects. 

This material will be made available to Boards, Training Colleges, State Units and 
schools. 

8. Research and Investigations 

The studies which arc under way will be completed. In addition, some more problems 
of the action research type will be taken up by the CPU. Problems of the practical use 
will be taken up in collaboration with other agencies like Training Colleges, Research Bureaus 
and others. Some such problems which the CLU proposes to undertake arc listed below : 

(i) To develop effective procedures of intifrnal assessment. 

(ii) To develop effective procedures of conducting oral and practical examinations. 

(iii) Effects of introducing objective-based questions in Board Examinations on pupil 
performances and school practices. 

(iv) A study of the use of diagnostic and review tests in the improvement of pupil 
achievement. 

(v) Intensive programme for the total improvement of schools for raising standards 
of pupil attainment (Bihar). 

(vi) Identification of significant correlates of failures in Public examinations. 

9. Publications 

The series likft “Research in Evaluation" and “Examination Abstracts" already 
initiated will be continued during the next year. In addition, the following publications are 
proposed to be brought out : 

A The revised edition of the following books and brochures will be published : 

1. Evaluation in Secondary Schools. 

2. Specimen Items in General Science. 
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3. Specimen Items in English 

4. Specimen Items in Social Studies 

B The following new series will be initiated 

1. Unit Tests in English. 

2. Unit Tests in Mathematics 

3. Unit Tests in Science 

4. Unit Tests in Social Studies. 

C. Sample question papers and other related testing material will be published througl 
Boards. 

D. State Evaluation Units will be encouiaged to translate e\aluation literature and 
publish the same at State level. 

E. The Newsletter will be published regulai ly 

F. Evaluation articles will be published in dillcient Educational Joiiinals 



APPCNDIX F 


Item VI : To receive the progress icport of (he Sfanding Comniittec of the Chairmen and 
Secretaries of the Boards of Socondar} Education and to discuss its Constitution. 

During the Fourth Conference of Chaii men and Secrelarics a suggestion was made 
for the formation of a Federation of the Boards of Secondary Iducalion in order to 
expedite the programme of reforms in public examinations and to co-ordinate the related 
activities of the Boards. 

In the Fifth Conference, the attention of the members was drawn to the earlier 
suggestion and it was resolved, that as an intermediary step towaids the formation of the 
said Federation, a Standing Committee of the Chairmen and the Secretaries ofthcBoaidsbe 
constituted. The Conference also passed a resolution to the effect which is worded as 

In order to expedite the progiamme of reforms in public examinations and to co- 
ordinate the related activities of the Boards, a Standing Committee may be appointed 
from among the Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards of Secondary Education. 
The Committee should consist of five members from the Boards and two from the 
Directorate of Extension Programfties for Secondary Education. The D. E. P. S. E. 
may constitute the Standing Committee. At least one-third of the members may be 
changed every year. 

In accordance with the above resolution the D. E. P. S. E. constituted the Standing 
Committee and also drafted its Constitution. 

The Committee had their first meeting on the 30th April and 1st May, 1964 in the 
office of the D. E. P. S. E., Delhi. Their recommendations and action taken thereon are 
given below : 
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Recommendations of the Standing Committee ind the action taken theieon: 


Recommendation 

1. 7 he Boards of Secondary Education ma> 
be icquestcd to take immediate steps to 
establish the Research Units which would 
undertake investigations about the 
specific data available in the Slate 

2. The State Boards of Secondaiyl clucation 
may supply to the Cential Evaluation 
Unit lelevant infoimalion about llicii 
activities in the 1 xamination Rcloim and 
the results published by them. 

3. In order to undcistand tlic lunclioning 
of the dilleicnt Boaids ol Sccondaiy 
Education, a two - day Scminai ol 
the Chairmen and Scciclaiics ol the 
Boards of Secondaiy Ldiic ition may be 
held in continuation of the contcience. 


4. The Committee appioved the plan of the 
Central Evaluation Unit, to study the 
structural and the operational f unction > 
of all the Boards of Secondaiy Lducalion 
and suggested that before publishing, 
these studies may be checked by the 
respective Boaids, who may add to these, 
the problems faced by them 

5 The Sixth Conference of the Chairmen 
and the Secretaries of the Boards of 
Secondary Education may discuss the 
problem of improving question papers 
with special reference to the inclusion 
of objective type tests in the Board 
Examinations. 

6- The State Evaluation Units may take up 


Action taken 

1 This has been sent to the Boards for 
iietcssiry action Bihar, Raiasthan, 
Giiiaial and Mahaiashtia Boards and 
(juihati UniNcrsiiy hue icpoilcd that 
they have such Units 

2 All the Boards liavc sent then examination 
question papcis 1 oiiilcen Boards have 
sent then c\ iininalion lesulls Ihcyare 
bcine compiled and will be published in 
the Ncwslctlei 

I (i) BncI icpoits about their work are 
called loi fiom the Bonds They 
will be picscntcd in the confcicnce. 

(lO An exhibition IS being oig ini/cd along 
with the conlcrcncc whcic niatetial 
like application foims, ccrlilicatc 
forms, question papcis, etc , will be 
exhibited 

(ill) The Cl U IS pi inning to prepare a 
dircctoiy ol Bt)aids 

4 One study has been sent to theS S C E. 
Board, Poona J our ofhcis for M P., 
Raiasllian, Cjiijaiat and Vidaibha Boards 
a^c being taken up 


5 This has been included, in the agenda of 
the Sixth Conference under Item XII 


6. This has been incorporated by the State 
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orientation of the teachers of their state 
in the Evaluation approach and in the 
construction of objective-based tests. 

7. The State Units may take up the study 
of the promotion rules in force in their 
States and the problems regarding the 
reform of the different aspects of Home 
Examinations. 

8. The State Units should immediately take 
up the translation of specimen test items 
in different subjects prepared by the 
Central Evaluation Unit into their 
regional languages. 

9. The State Evaluation Units should study 
prevailing practices regarding the conduct 
of oral and practical examinations in 
their States. 

10. The State Evaluation Units should colla- 
borate with the Extension Services 
Departments in the States, in the evalu-, 
ation programmes organized by them. 

11. The State Evaluation Units should help 
the Boards of Secondary Education of 
their States in implementing the pro- 
gramme of examination reform. 

12. The Committee also approved the draft 
outline of the Evaluation Newsletter to 
be published by the DEPSE and sugges- 
ted that “News from Abroad” nay also 
be incorporated in the same. 

13. The Committee approved the draft of its 
ConstitutioQ. 

14. The Committee also accepted the invita- 
tion of the Maharashtra Board regarding 
the holding of the Sixth Conference of the 
Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards 
of Secondary Education at Poona. The 


Evaluation Units in the core programme 
of the year 1964-65. 

7. This has been incorporated by the State 
Evaluation Units in thecorc programme 
of the year 1964-65. 


8. This has been incorporated by the State 
Evaluation Units in the core programme 
of the year 1964-65. 


9. This has been passed on to the State 
Evaluation Units for necessary action. 


10. (i) This has been passed on to the S. E. 

U.’s for necessary action. 

(ii) Wherever necessary a special letter 
is sent by DEPSE for this purpose. 

11. (i) This has been passed on to the Boards 

and State Units for necessary action, 
(ii) Officers of the S. E. U.’s have been 
invited for the Sixth Conference so as 
to co-ordinate their work. 

12. The first issue of the Newsletter is 
published. The item on “News from 
Abroad” will be included in future 
numbers whenever such news will be 
available. 

13. The Constitution as approved by the 
Standing Committee will be presented to 
the Sixth Conference under item VI. 

14. The Sixth Conference is being held at 
Poona accordingly. 
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tentative dates suggested for the con- 
ference were November 9-13, 1964. 

15. It was suggested that the two additional 15. This is being included in the agenda of 
days added to the conference mae by the Sixth Conference, 
devoted to a Seminar on : 


(a) the problems of internal assessment. (a) under Item XIII. 

(b) the improvement of question papers (b) under 
with special reference to the inclusion 
of objective type questions in tlu 


The Standing Committee also discussed the draft Constitution prepared by the DEPSE 
In the light of the suggestions made during the discussion the draft Constitution wai 
modified and finalized for being placed before the Sixth Conference. 

The finalized Constitution is given in Annexure VIA. 



ANNEXURE VI A 


The Conslitiition of (he Standing Committee of the ('hairmen and Secretaries of the 
Boards of Secondary Education (Established in 1964). 

(As adopted by the Shtli Conjereiice) 


1. Composition 

The Slanding Committee will consist of nine members Irom amongst the Chairmen 
and Secretaries of the Boards of Secondary Education and two olliccrs of the Directorate 
of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education. They will be members in their olficiai, 
and not individual capacities. 

The Dirccior of DEPSF will be the Chairman of the Committee and an officer of the 
DEPSE will act as its Secretary. 

2. Nomination to the Committee 

The Chairman will constitute the Committee by nominating nine members from amongst 
the Chairmen and Secretaries of thet Boards of Secondary Education and two from the 
officers of the DEPSlv. 

He will also be empowered to co-opt ,’.dditional members, not exceeding three, over 
and above this Specified number, to work on the Committee at his discretion. 

3. The Term of office of the Members 

Out of the representatives of the Boards one third of the members will retire every 
year. The term of office of the members from the Boards will normally be three years. 
However, in the first instance, two members will retiie at the end of the first and another 
one third at the end of the second year of the constitution of the Committee. Their names 
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will be decided upon by the Chairman. A retiring member will be eligible for renomination» 
only after a year of his retirement from the Committee. 

The term df office of the representatives from the DEPSE will be decided upon by the 
Chairman of the Committee. 

4. Periodicity of the meeting 

The Committee will normally meet at least twice a year. 

5. Functions of the Committee 

(a) To review the work done by the Boards towards the reform of examinations. 

(b) To plan the steps for the programme of examination reform by the Boards. 

(c) To make necessary suggestions for expediting the implementation of ihcprogiamme 

of reform in public examinations. 

(d) To co-ordinate the activities of the Boards related to the reform of examinations. 

(e) To discuss the problems related to the conduct of examinations. 

(f) To suggest research studies to be taken up by the Boards. 

(g) To plan a programme of publications for the Boards. 

(h) To plan a programme of co-ordination of the work of the Boards with the work 
of the Central Examination Unit and State Evaluation Units. 

(i) To convene the annual Conference of Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards of 
Secondary Education. 



APPENDIX G 


Ttfm VII : To discuss (he Policy S(afciiien( regarding Examination Reform at the stage of 
Secondary Education. 

Recognizing the programme of examination reform at the level of secondary education 
as one of national significance, the All India Council for Secondary Education* established 
the Central Examination Unit m 1958. An action plan for the reform was drawn up by 
the All India Council in consultation with Dr. Benjamin S. Bloom of the University of 
Chicago. The plan received the concurrence of the first two All India Conferences of the 
Secretaries of the Boards of Secondary Education. This plan was designed with the specific 
purpose of indicating the direction in which the movement of examination reform should 
be initiated, and hf*ncc it was enunciated in fairly general terms. 

When the National Council of Educational Research and Training (N.C.E.R.T.) was 
established in 1961, it was felt that a more comprehensive and definite line of action should 
be prepared in the form of a policy statement in order to clarify various issues involved in 
the programme of examination reform at the level of secondary education. As the reform 
movement has made some progress during the past six years, and as some of the Boards 
and schools have started the programme of implementing certain reforms in their exami- 
nations, it has becoirie all the more essential to formulate a policy statement regarding the 
programme of examination reform at the stage of secondary education. 


* The All India Council for Secondary Education was merg'd in the Union Ministry of Education in 
April, 1959 and was re-named as the Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education 
(D. E. P. S. E.). The Directorate was transferred to the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (N. C. E. R. T.) in September, 1961. Thus, the Central Examination Unit, as a part of the 
DEPSE, is at present under the N. C. E. R. T. 
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The Central Examination Unit has, therefore, undertaken the responsibility of formu- 
lating such a statement on behalf of the N.C.E.R.T. in consultation with various agencies 
concerned with the reform. The first draft of the policy statement is briefly outlined below 
with a view to receiving suggestions on various aspects of the reform before a detailed 
statement is finally worked out. 


A Brief Outline of the First Draft of the Policy Statement on Examination Reform 
Purpose 

It has now been recognized that examini'tion leform is a multidimensional process 
requiring changes in various aspects of the system of examination and education. It is, 
therefore, essential to formulate a comprehensive scheme of examination reform. The present 
statement is chiefly concerned with the refoim at the level of secondary education. The 
document will be useful to the National Council of Educational Research and Training and 
other agencies concerned in clarifying their stand regarding various aspects of examination 
reform at the stage of secondary education. It will also serve as a basis for the develop- 
ment of the programmes and activities of the C’cntial 1 xamination Unit of the N.C.E.R.T. 
and other agencies. 

Historical Review 

Various committees and commissions that made recommendations for the improvement 
of the system of education in India have invariably emphasi/ed in eloquent terms an urgent 
and pressing need for the improvement of examinations at all levels. The Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission made concrete recommendations regarding the improvement of Boatd 
Examinations and school assessment. When the All India Council for Secondary Education 
was established in 1955, it gave a high priority to the development of a national programme 
of examination reform. In 1956 an all India seminar on examination reform was convened 
at Bhopal. This seminar examined the recommendations of the Secondary Education 
Commission and suggested certain specific steps for the implementation of the reform. In 
1957 the All India Council invited Dr. Benjamin S. Bloom of the University of Chicago, an 
internationally known authority on tcstiiij;, to advis'c it in the development of an operational 
plan for the reform. Dr. Bloom surveyed the existing system of examination and, in consul- 
tation with various Indian educationists, proposed a detailed plan of action to bring about 
the reform. In pursuance of this action plan the Central Examination UYiit was established 
in 1958. Ever since, the unit has been working intensively with the Boards of Secondary 
Education, Training Colleges, State Departments of Education and schools. The Central 
Examination Unit has conducted a large number of training programmes through work- 
shops, seminars, and courses all over the country. It has by now trained more than 400 
paper setters from various Boards. It has orientated selected lecturers from more than 150 
tr aining colleges from all the Slates and Union Territories. It has worked with school 
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teachers in a large number of workshops and, besides orientating them in the concept and 
techniques of evaluation, has developed a large pool of test material. The Unit has 
established a pool of about 10,000 test items and more than 250 unit tests in English, 
Mathematics, Science and Social Studies. During six years of its existence the Unit has 
produced about 75 publications for schools. Training Colleges, and the Boards of 
Secondary Education. Some of these publications have been circulated to all the 
secondary schools of the country. A large number of studies and investigations on various 
practical problems in examinations have been conducted and sponsored by the Unit. 

During the Third Plan period. State Evaluation Units have been established as a 
centrally sponsored programme by the Union Ministry of Education. These have come up 
during 1963 and 1964, and so far State Units have started functioning in twelve States and 
one Union Territory. 

Appraisal of the Present Position 

In recent years the Boards as well as the schools have introduced certain desirable 
changes in their examinations. These include introduction of short answer and objective 
type tests in the question papers indicating specific marks for different items and sub-items 
of the questions set, and so forth. 

However, a large number of defects arc still persisting in the system. Some of the 
major ones are as fellows : 

(1) Most of the questions test only memorization of information. 

(2) A large number of questions are worded in an ambiguous manner. 

(3) Effective content coverage of the question papers is very limited. 

(4) The system of options reduces the reliability of Board examination, and the 
practice of providing over-all options ill-inspircs students to make selective study. 

(5) There is great rigidity evidenced in the patterns of question papers, which leads 
to guessing questions and various mal-practiccs. 

(6) The school examinations having been reduced to just a replica of the Board exa- 
minations, the other worthwhile functions and techniques of evaluation are 
overlooked. 

These and similar other deficiencies prevalent in the system, which have produced 
adverse effects on ^the whole system of secondary education, will be kept in view while 
formulating the goals of improving examinatioiis. 

Theoretical Framework 

The task of examination reform is not only to remedy the existing deficiencies in the 
system but also to place it on a sound theoretical foundation. It is, therefore, essential to 
formulate a theoretical framework for the development of a comprehensive and effective 
programme of educational evaluation, which would be helpful in improving the existing 
system of examinations and extending it in appropriate directions. 
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The premises on which the programme of examination refoim has to be based are as 
follows : 

(1) Evaluation forms an integral part of the total system of education and is intimately 
related to the objectives of education and the learning actnitics. 

(2) The process of evaluation wields a great influence on the study habits of the stu- 
dent, teaching methods adopted by the teacher and othci aspects oi education. 

(3) Evaluation provides not only the nieasuie of the educational ai hicsement of the 
student but also becomes useful m imptoving achievement. 

(4) Evaluation is a continuous process m a class-ioom situation. Besides this, it is 
useful in assessing the comparative achievement of pupils within a school or 
among schools from time to time. 

(5) The process of evaluation can itscll be a learning cvpcucnce. Good testing mate- 
rial can be used as an effective teaching matenal also. 

(6) The technique of evaluation is dependent upon the natuic of educational objective 
about which evidence of pupil growth is to be collected. 

Examinations and other techniques of evaluation are processes of collecting evidences 
about pupil development in desirable directions. In older to use them elfcctively for a 
variety of purposes, these should be valid, leliable, objective and practicable. 

Basic Functions and Major Goals 

In view of the present position of examination system at the stage of Sccondaiy Edu- 
cation in India and the theoretical framework foi the development ol a sound programme 
of educational evaluation, the following two basic functions emcigc ; 

t.1) To develop a programme of evaluation so as to make it an adequate measure of 
students’ educational achievement in vaiicd aspects in icspcct ol pic determined 
educational objectives. 

(2) To develop the programme and practices of evaluation in such a manner that they 
produce the desired influence on various aspects of education and contribute to 
their qualitative improvement. 

Based on these basic functions the majoi goaisjiif the examination rcfoim programme 
will be as follows ; 

(1) To improve the written examination, w'hich is about the only method of evaluation 
used at present, so as to make it a moie valid and reliable measwe of educational 
achievement. 

(2) To extend the use of evaluation techniques other than that of written examination 

so as to obtain evidences regarding those aspects of pupil growth which are not 
assessed by the written examinations and thereby broaden the area of evaluation 
of pupil growth. 
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(3) To enlarge the functions of evaluation beyond grading such as diagnosis of students* 
strengths and weaknesses, academic prediction and guidance. 

(4) To modify the entire procedure of evaluation in such a way that it becomes one 
of the vital means of improving instruction and other aspects of education. 

Specific Targets 

In order to accomplish the major goals of examination reform as enunciated above, 
the following specific targets will be achieved ; 

1. Improving questions in written examinations by 

(a) basing them on specific instructional objectives, 

(b) focussing them on a definite topic or sub-topic of the content, 

(c) framing them in a suitable form, essay type, short answer type or objective type, 

(d) wording them in unambiguous lei ms so that the length and the scope of the 
answer is well defined, 

(e) writing them in a language which is well within the comprehension of the 
pupils, and 

(f) constructing them at desired levels of difficulty and discrimination. 

2. Improving question papers by 

(a) determining weightage to various objectives under testing, 

(b) deciding weightage to the different units of the content area, 

(c) deciding on the namber and forms of questions to be used, and weightage to 
be given to them, 

(d) deciding on the scheme of options, if any, 

(e) preparing the test questions according to the specifications mentioned from 

(a) to (d), 

(f) editing the question papei into sections, if any, stating instructions for stu- 
dents, indicating time for the question paper, and showing the distribution of 
marks over questions and their paits, and 

(g) preparing a detailed scheme of marking. 

3. Improving scoring procedures by 

(a) improving questions as stated above, 

(b) using' the scheme of marking, 

(c) issuing comprehensive instructions to examiners, 

(d) developing a system of checking the uniformity in scoring, and 

(e) using appropriate scaling procedures. 

4. Improving the mechanics of conducting examinations by 
(a) giving an academic bias to public examination bodies, 
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(b) making such suitable changes in the administration and orgmi/Uioiiol the Board 

Examinations as will be necessary for the effective implementation ot the exami- 
nation reform programme (This will include consideiation ol the piactices of 
giving grace marks, condonation maiks, determination of cut ofl points for 
determining pass and grades the rules regaiding the selection ol papoi setters, 
admission of candidates, etc ) and 

(c) making similar changes in promotion policies and other ispccts of school 
examinations 

S. Extending the techniques of evaluation by intioducing the use ol 

(a) oral examination, 

(b) practical examination, 

(c) observation and 

(d) inventories, rating scales, and similai other techniques 

6 Enlarging the functions of evaluation by u->iiig 

(d) diagnostic tests, 

(b) review tests, 

(c) prognostic tests, and 

(d) other types of tests, 

for the purpose of 

(i) self-evaluation, 

(ii) motivation to intensive study, 

(ill) academic prediction and selection, and 
(iv) guidance 

7 Introducing corresponding changes in 

(a) instruction by making it objective ccntied 

(b) curriculum, 

(c) teacher education by addjng courses on cv ilu ition at diffcicnt levels, and 

(d) research programmes. 

External Examination 

* 

1. External examinations will continue at least in the loiesceablc future, for the 
purpose of : 

(a) making mter-pupil comparison and their classification at the inter-school level 
at the end of the secondary school stage, 

(b) maintaining academic standards, 

(c) stimulating teachers and students for working bard towards higher attainment, 

and 



(d) certifying students on the basis of a common examination conducted by expert 
and professional evaluators. 

2. External examinations will be made as objective as possible in order to ensure 
sulBciently high reliability of the measurement, so that the certificates and grades 
awarded on their basis become more dependable. 

3. External examinations will be bused on pre-determined objectives of teaching 
secondary school subjects, and will be improved according to the specific targets 
of improving questions, question papers, scoring procedures, mechanics of conduc- 
ting examinations, and so forth, as stated earlier. 

4. Effort will be made to introduce practical examinations in science subjects and oral 
examinations in the languages at the Board level in order to increase the area of 
evaluation of the student’s growth. The oral and practical examinations have a 
great pedagogical value also, whereby two very vital, but often neglected aspects 
of the student’s development, namely, oral expression and practical skills, will receive 
due emphasis in school instruction. In the case of those Boards where practical 
examinations in science subjects are already being held, the current practices will 
be improved where necessary. Oral examination will be introduced in a planned 
manner after developing appiopriate techniques to ensure reliability and training 
examiners for the purpose. Grade scores based on a rating scale will be awarded 
in each of these cases. Obviously the question of adding marks with corresponding 
written examinations docs not arise. ^ Separate passing in these examinations will 
be obligatory. 

5. Distinction will be made between school leaving certificate and college entrance 
certificate. Those students who will demonstrate adequate performance in a sti- 
pulated group of basic subjects will be awarded a school leaving certificate. Those 
who show an adequate (or, if decided, superior) performance in these subjects and 
high performance in additional subjects will be awarded college entrance certificate. 
A telescopic method of examining students in basic subjects (compulsory) and 
additional subjects (optional) will be worked out. Those students who aspire to 
obtain the college entrance certificate but fail to' reach that standard will be awarded 
the school leaving certificate instead of dubbing them as failures provided that they 
show adequate perfoi inance in the basic subjects. English will not form a part of 
the basie group of subjects. 

6. The usf of standardized achievement tests will be popularized in lower classes of 
secondary schools to make the comparison of pupil performance and the compari- 
son of average school performance with local and state norms. This may enable 
individual schools and students to know their relative standing regarding educa- 
tional achievement at lower classes as well so that they may be able to take appro- 
priate measures, if necessary, to improve their performance at the Board exa- 
minations. 
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Evaluation in Schools and Internal Assessment 

1. All evaluation in the school will be considered as internal assessment. This will be 
given mych more emphasis in the total programme of evaluation than what is being 
given at present. 

2. School evaluation will include all the elements of external examinations. Written 
examinations conducted in schools will be improved as stated in the section of 
Specific Targets. In addition, other techniques of collecting evidences about pupil 
achievement in respect of various objectives will also be used. Thus, internal evalua- 
tion will be made more comprehensive by extending the total area of evaluation. 
The instruments necessary for this extended evaluation will be constructed and 
teachers trained to use them. 

3. The functions of school evaluation will also be enlarged. Internal assessment will 
be used not only for the measurement of achievement but also for the improvement 
of achievement. 

4. For certain aspects of achiexement, rating scales will be used instead of marks. 
For certain other aspects descriptive appraisal will be given. Hence, internal 
assessment will not be combined with external examination results. At the end of 
secondary education, a separate certificate will be given to the candidates in the 
form of a school record which will bear the seal of the school as well as that of 
the Board. 

5. The schools will be encouraged to maintain a cumulative record for each student 
indicating his personal data, home background, scholastic achievement and other 
aspects of his growth. Teachers will be trained to use the cumulative data for 
helping the student in improving his attainments. 

Agencies and Activities 

The programme of examination reform has various dimensions and sub-dimensions. 
Such a complex programme can be carried out successfully only when various agencies 
concerned assume a collective responsibility for its implementation. The agencies that will 
have to co-operate in the implem'entation of the programme are : 

1. Boards of Secondary Education. » 

2. State Departments of Education including the Inspectorate. 

3. Central Examination Unit. ' 

4. State Evaluation Units. 

5. Teachers’ Colleges and Extension Services Departments. 

6. Schools and Teachers. 

7. Guidance Bureaus. 

8. Ctirriculum and Text-book Bureaus. 

The problems in the field of examinations arc indeed massive and they require a 
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massive attack from various fronts to solve them. Secondly, a large number of technically 
qualified personnel are required to handle the problems well and bring about the reform on 
a mass scale without losing the quality. Lastly, the reform programme will have to be 
carried out continuously for a large number of years and developed from phase to phase in 
a spiral manner. The programme will consist of training personnel at various levels, 
implementation of the changes in a systematic way, production of literature, introduction of 
changes in curriculum, instruction and training, development of research on basic as well 
as practical problems, and so on. 

A comprehensive programme of activities to be undertaken by various agencies will 
have to be worked out after the policy statement is finalized. 



APPENDIX H 


Itfm VIII : To discuss the feasibility of introducing (A) Practical and (B) Oral examinations 
at the Board level. 

VIII (A) Practical Examinations 

The development of practical skills is one of the purposes of science teaching at the 
secondary senool stage. Practical skills include developing reasonable proficiency in experi* 
mentation, manipulation with scientific instruments and the like. 

Need 

The written examinations conducted by Boards cannot test the objective of practical 

skills. 

This objective is becoming all the more important in view of the scientific and techno- 
logical development in our country that is growing from one plan period to another. 

Practical examinations have great pedagogical value also. The absence of the practical 
examination at the Board level at the termination of a course of study in science at school level 
has resulted in not giving due emphasis to the organization of practical work in well-equipped 
laboratories. Moreover, knowledge of skills is equated with acquisition of skills as only 
the former is tested through the written examination. Introduction of pfoictical exaniinatiors 
at the Board level is, therefore, a felt necessity to inculcate not only the right approach to 
science teaching at the secondary schools but also develop a favourable attitude towards 
practical work among pupils. 

Conducting Practical Examinations 

Some Boards do conduct practical examinations in science subjects. Whenever the 
Board is responsible for the conduct of Higher Secondary Examination, the practical exa- 
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minations in Science is a must. This increases the area of measurement. 

With the desirable addition of another area of measurement, naturally certain academic 
and administrative problems have to be faced. Some are given below : 

(i) Should practical exercises be organized as parallel problems or quite different 
problems ? 

(ii) Should practical work be organized as one major experiment, two major experi- 
ments or one major experiment, with a few minor ones ? 

(iii) How to make the measurement reliable ? 

(iv) Should the examiner give marks or give a rating on a five or nine point scale ? 

Suggestions 

In order to make the practical examination fulfil the purposes for which it is conducted, 
the following suggestions may be considered. 

(i) To analyse the skills involved in practical exercises in terms of basic operations. 

(ii) To develop appropriate procedures for practical work within the scope of the 
prescribed syllabus. 

(iii) To provide the laboratories with at least minimum equipment to afford facilities 
for a group of children to work at a time. 

(iv) To improve the reliability of practical examinations by introducing techniques like 
the rating scale and planned observation. (As the practical examinations involve direct 
method of collecting evidences for measurement, there tends to be a high degree of validity, 
but it often lacks adequate reliability). 

(v) To train personnel to devise, administer and score practical work in Board 
examinations. 

(vi) Weightages to the year’s work and on-the-spot questions based on the experiments 
may be decided ahead of time, and procedures for accomplishing uniformity in this respect 
may be worked out. If it is decided to have rating scales, there may be one rating scale for 
the year’s work and the other for the appraisal of the practical skill in the final examination 
including the on-the-spot questions (some time called viv4 voce). 

Recommendations 

The Conference may consider the following while making recommendations on this topic. 

1. Those Boards that have not introduced practical examinations may consider to 
introduce them and those that have already introduced them may make a review of 
the present position to introduce necessary improvements. 

2. For this purpose. Boards may appoint committees of personnel experienced in con- 
ducting practical examinations in schools/Boards and persons familiar with the 
concept and technique of evaluation. 
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3. Boards may cxpenmeiit the proposed techniques on a lew secondary schools and 
evolve an effective procedure before practical examinations arc introduced on a 
mass scale. 

4 The examiners may also be trained m making the appraisal ot practical skills of 
pupils as reliable and valid as possible. 

VllI (B) Oral Examination 

Any examination which docs not include a test of the ability ot the canclulatc to express 
himself orally, and to understand spoken language, especially the second language, is consi- 
dered to be incomplete Wiitten examination, with all its attributes, cannot, b\ itself, claim 
to be an adequate measure ot the candidate’s ibilii> to expiess oially in lile situations, oi 
ability to report acts or situations in piecisc words, or ability to expiess a sequence ol ideas 
with ease and effortlessness These abilities iie indeed among those that evciy enlightened 
person should possess But on account ol the lact that they remain absoliitciv iinassessed 
cither in the school examination oi in the Board examination, hardly any school makes any 
systematic and sustained elTort to develop these abilities It is quite in the fitness ol things 
that Shn M C Chagla, Mmistei foi Iducation while addiessing the I iltli Conference ol 
Chaiimen and Sccictanes of the Boaids of Second iiy I diication, uncicrscoicd the necessity 
of introducing a yiva yoce test in the secondaiy school examination 

Implications of oral examination 

Oral examination as enyisaged above vis i \is wiitten examination has two-told impli- 
cation First, as is evident, it aims at supplementing the wiitten examination by testing 
additional objectives, say, pionunciation, appropu Ue stress, fluency, dcliveiy ofoigini/cd 
ideas, confidence, etc It, theicfore, cnl ngcs the aica ot the assessment ol the students’ 
achievement. 

Secondly, oral examination has a iich ped igogical potential It is likely to result in 
the development of certain important abilities in students which have hitherto not been 
adequately emphasized in a systematic manner Hence mstiuctional progiammcs should be 
suitably re-onentatcd with the desir^iblc emphasis on the essential relationship between 

speaking and writing side by side with the evaluation programme 

» 

Anticipated difficulties 

While accepting the signihcancc and worth-whileness of oral examination, one has to 
consider the difliculties that are likely to trop up before 't is introduced' in large scale 
examinations. 

1. Oial examination is very time consuming Hence conducting oral testing on a larger 
scale poses a stupendous problem 

2. Before introducing oral examination at the Board level sufficient time and instruc* 
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tions should b« given to teachers so that they can prepare the students in effective 
oral expression including good pronunciation, appropriate stress, fluency of thought 
and delivery of organized ideas. 

3. Assessment may be highly subjective and impressionistic to the extent that one 
examiner will nonce vocabulary, another will be impressed by fluency, still another 
by personality traits, and so foith. 

4. In the absence of the clearly formulated techniques and procedures, it may become 
an examination of knowledge of content matter rather than that of ojal expression. 

5. It may not be valid in the absence oi clear-cut specifics both in objectives and 
content areas. 

Suggestions : 

The Conference may consider the afore-mentioncd difficulties and suggest ways and 
means of making oral examination practicable on a large scale. While doing so, the follow- 
ing suggestions may be taken into account * 

1. The Boards may decide the languages in which oral examination may be introduced. 

2. Since oral examination significantly differs from the written examination, its aims 
and objectives need to be carefully defined. It should also be scrupulously seen 
that whatever is asked in the written examination is not repeated in oral examination. 

3. Suitable techniques may be devised to examine students orally, since oral examina- 
tion obtains evidences of the pupil's achievements in those aspects which do not 
normally come under the purview df written examination. 

The Boards may initiate experiments in the construction and administration of 
oral examination in some select schools and study the results, before there is any 
question of introducing it on a larger scale. To reduce subjective bias the Boards 
may also consider appointment of two or three examiners to assess students’ perfor- 
mance in oral expression. * 

4. It is desirable to work out a pattern of grading or rating, preferably on a five-point 
scale. For dependable scoring and comparable assessments grading again may be 
explicitly defined so as to make it clear to examiners as to what they are to hsten 
for in each response by the s.udent. 

Separate passing in oral examination should be compulsory. It may be obser- 
ved that the question of combining scores on oral and written examinations does 
not arise. 

5. Specific criteria of giving grading may be determined to ensure uniformity and to 
reduce variance among examiners. 

6. Should the Boards decide upon introducing oral examination, and in that case a 
deadline may be fixed, steps may be taken to see that examiners are carefully selec- 
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ted and sufficiently trained in the technique of Londucting oral examination by 
means of a valid and reliable procedure. 

7. Every Board may appoint a small committee of experts entrusted with the task of 
listing objdctn es and content areas which may form a part of oral testing, preparing 
a feasible procedure of conducting oral examination, tormulating steps as an insu- 
rance against examiners’ subjects e bias, empb isi/ing the need to keep all questions 
comparable, etc. The committee may compiisc personnel tonversant with evalua- 
tion techniques and oral examination proceduics 

Given adequate sateguaids, leorientation ol mstruUionai puKcdures and training of 
examiners, oral examination is likely to occupy an increasinglx inipoitant place in the pro- 
gramme of examination reform The Conference may, thcicfore, considet this issue and 
make necessary recommendations. 



Itkm IX : To discuss the use of mechanical devices in processing results of Board examination* 
more expeditiously. 

The task of processing results of e\ci increasing number of candidates in the Boatc 
examinations, within the same period of time as before, has set the agencies conducting large- 
scale public examinations to seek new methods of rccoiding, processing, and printing tht 
results. The most favoured solution of handling information on a mass scale is to instal 
mechanized processing system like Hollerith equipment or 1 B.M. data processing devices. 

The S.S.C.E. Boards of Gujarat and Maharashtra have already installed mcchanizet 
data processing system. In both these Boards, the machines used are more or less similar 
Some other Boards are also planning to introduce such mechanized systems. In order tc 
acquaint the delegates of the Sixth Conference with the data processing systems in use, th( 
Central Examination Unit requested the S.S.C.E Board, Poona, to prepare a paper on how 
the machines are used by them to perform a multitude of Jobs in a short period. As th< 
Conference is being organized at Poona, the delegates will also have an opportunity tc 
observe on-the job operations of machines at the office of the S.S.C.E. Board, Poona. 

The paper prepared by the Maharashtra S.S.C.E. Board is herewith attached. In the 
light of this papes', the Conference may discuss the use of mechanical devices in processing 
results of Board, examinations more expeditiously. 
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MECHANIZED SYSTEM OF PROCESSING 
EXAMINATION RESULTS 


1. How ‘Hollerith’ Machines came to be Installed in the Board's Office 

Prior to 1949, when the Matriculation Examination was. conducted by the University of 
Bombay, the number of candidates was comparatively very small. It never exceeded 50,000. 
The number of subjects to be offered was orditjarily fixed as 8 only. The Examination Centres 
were never more than 30, and the scheme of Examination was very simple. There was, 
therefore, no problem for the University to think of mechanising the Examination jobs. But 
when the S.S.C. Examination Board was setup in 1949 under the Statutary Act, the whole 
scheme of the Examination was radically changed so as to allow a very wide choice to the 
candidates in the selection of subjects. As a result, the number of subjects, the number of 
candidates and the number of Examination Centres rapidly went on increasing. Moreover, 
the technique of examination was quite new to the Board’s office in the beginning. It had, 
therefore, to face innumerable dillicultics The almost insurmountable difficulties and delays 
experienced during the first three Examinations oi me ' Board held in March 1949, March 
1950, and March 1951 and the mishaps that attended them demonstrated the acute need 
for some mechanipal devices that would ensure a very high degree of accuracy, expeditiou- 
sness and efficieifcy in the various important and urgent pre-examination and post-exami- 
nation jobs. Vigorous efforts and extensive enquiries were made with a view to seeking a 
suitable method of equipment for satisfactorily and effectively mechanizing the examination 
jobs and the ‘Hollerith’ equipment of ‘Punched-Card System’ was after all chosen for the 
purpose. As this Board was the pioneering examining body in India to attempt an experi- 
ment of this type, it had to be extremely cautious in going about the work. It was only 
after the efficacy of these 'Hollerith' Machines had been demonstrated beyond all possibilities 
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of doubt that the Board decided upon installing the ‘Hollerith’ equipment for the jobs of 
the Examination with efiect from the S.S.C. Examination of October, 19S1 

2. The Punched-Card or Data Processing System and its Machines 

(2.1) What is the System ? 

The Punched-card system’ tor which the ‘Hollciith’ equipment is being used 
in the Board s office is originally invented by Dr Ifermiinii Hollerith whose ma* 
chines were for the first time installed and used toi the jobs of the United States 
census of 1890 It is a system whereby the necessaiy paiticulars or information 
of a large organisation required toi accounting or statistical purposes can be re- 
corded in the form of punched holes in the cards of standard si/e, shape and 
thickness which serve as the basic documents ol the equipment and which can be 
read by electrical contacts made through the holes and piotcsscd with the help of 
various machines in order to get the desiicd results in extia-oidinaiily short time 
accurately and m neatly printed manner. 

(2.2) Main Machines of the System 

The equipment of the Punched caul System wonsists ol the lollowing main 
machines 

Machine Mam rumtions Speed 

1. Punch To transcribe the tcquiicd data in the c irds in 50-130 80 column cards 
the form of punched holes pci houi (depending on 

the skill of the operator, 
and type of the machine). 

50-130 80 column cards 
pel hour (depending on 
the skill of the operator, 
and type of the machine). 

3. Sorter To arrange the cards in the desired order It is 24000 ^ to 45000 card 

this machine that does the sorting of cards wonder- passages per column per 
fully and very speedily As far as the examination hout 
jobs are concerned, the machine can help in doing 
the following jobs 

(1) It can sort cards alphabetically strictly according 
to the dictionary order. Cards of over 1 ,00,000 


2. Verifier To verify the correctness of the data punched on 
the cards in order to eliminate mistakes done, 
during the operation of punching 
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candidates can be brought in the alphabetical and 
other required order for the lists of candidates 
within 4 to S days. 

(2) With the help of this machine wc can classify the 
mark-cards of the candidates in the various catego- 
ries required for Result Analysis : i.e., 

(a) Candidates passing in all the subjects. 

(b) Candidates eligible for condonation, i.e., tailing 
in one subject, two subjects. 

(c) Candidates who are not eligible for condona- 
tion, i.e., grace marks and who are, therefore, 
definite “FAIL”. 

(3) Out of all the 50,000 or 60,000 ‘Pass’ candidates 
who could be easily separated from others by this 
machine, cards for the following lists could be 
easily and accurately taken out and listed according 
to the order of merit : 

(a) First thirty candidates. 

(b) First fifteen female candidates. 

(4) List of candidates ranking highest in each subject. 

(5) List of candidates arranged according to the merit 
in each district. 

4. Tabulator (i) To print the required information from the 
caids on the stationary in any desired form. 

(ii) To add, cross-add or subtract on the counters 
the numerical information and print th^ totals of 
each sub-group, group and the whole lot of cards. 

ft 

(iii) To select information of particular category 
ofi bards or distribute one kind of information 
according to different categories of cards, to accu- 
mulate the same in different counter; and print 
their totals separately. 

(iv) To have an arithmetical check on the cards 
being run on the Tabulators or on the information 
being accumulated on the counter. 


4800 to 12000 cards per 
hour. 
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The machine can clo the following main functions 
for the examination jobs : 

(i) Agreement of Marks 

^his is an additional check on Ihc marks pun- 
ched in the cards. Subject-wise marks iirc 
accumulated and for each block of 1000 candi- 
dates the totals are agreed v,i*h the totals taken 
by the comptists on the respective maik-lists. 
This serves a good check in t>rder to obtain 
maximum accuracy of the data j>unchcd in the 
cards. 

(ii) Rolling marks for Crand Total 

The machine can read from the card of each 
candidate the maiks of all sub|ccts punched 
therein, take the CJrand Total auttmiaticall;. 
and print it on the sheet t>f paper. The machine 
performs all these operxttions for each caiulnlatc 
in about 6 seconds. 

(iii) Printing 

The machine can print the reejuired infoimation 
from cards in respect of the following docume- 
nts in the desired foi m : 

(a) Centre- wise list of ciindidates. 

(b) School- wise list of candidates. 

(c) Result Analysis sheets. 

(d) Manuscript of I inal Results. 

(c) Indiviilual Statement ol Marks. 

(f) Cei tificiites. 

(g) Onice Registers, etc., etc. • 

(iv) The machine can do all the statistical analysis 
and computiition required foi various Tabula- 
tions and print this in the desired Tabular 
forms. The mam tabulations are Batch tabu- 
lations. Centre tabulations, Language Statistics, 
School Register, the various Result Statistics, 
p'rcqucncj' tabulations, etc., etc. 
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5. Reproducer (i) To reproduce already punched cards as they 

are, or with modifications. 

(li) To punch on a set of cards some common 
information. 

(iii) lo compare the information in 2 sets of cards. 

(iv) To do the “Allotment of Seat Nos.” on the 
cards. 

6. Intcrpretor To interpret on the top of the card the information 

punched on the cards. 

7. The other main machines, vi/., Collatoi, Multiplier and Cal- 
culator which are not used in the Board's Office also form 
part of the “Punchcd-card equipment” and used by large 
installations that are requited to do on a vciy large scale 
mathematical calculations and collation of figures and facts. 

8. Computer It is the latest electronic machine doing net only almost all the functions of 

Sorter, Tabulator and Rcpioduccr but many other computational jobs It 
is a very flexible and versatile machine. It is as good as a giant brain capable 
of storing a huge amount of information and answering all the problems 
arising out of information fed into it. Its input and output capacity is terrific. 
It can read the cards at about 300-600 cards per minute and it can print the 
information fiom the cards at 300 to 1000 lines per minute. It is available in 
different models. The monthly lental of this machine is about Rs. 15O00/-. 

(2. 3) How much load can one set of Hollerith Machines take 

One set of machines that is generally needed in the Punched-Card System consists of 
about 6 Punchers, 6 Verifiers, 5 Sorter, I Tabulator and 1 Reproducer. In terms of 
examination jobs one set can deal with 30 to 40 thousand candidates. 

If the number of candidates of an examining body like the S.S.C. Examination 
Board is below 30,000, it may not be economical to do the jobs with the Punched- 
Card System. 

(2. 4) Different Equipments in use in INDIA 

‘Hollerith’ fs not the only equipment in India. There are others also dealing in the 
business. The following are the main equipments of the Data Processing or the 
Punched- Card System being used in India : 


4800 cards per hour. 


1500 to 2000 cards per 
hour. 





Equipment 
J . Hollerith ^ 

2. Powers-Sdmes J 

3. I. B. M. 

4 Antma 


Compan> 

Interne tional Compulcrs and labulalors (India), 
Pin ate I Id , Libcitv Building, New Marine 
I incs. Bomba) 1 (BR) 

I B M World Iradc rorporation Viilean 
Insurance Building, Veer Nuiman Road, P. O. 
Bov No 1071, Bomb IV I 

Statistical Al, AccouiUin*' Mechanics, Private 
I td 2r s /andcvvalan I \tcnsion. New Link 
Road, P O Box No SU, Nl W D1 I III-I. 


3. The ^^llollerith Section” ol the Boards Office & its rqiiipnicnts 

(3.1) When and how the Section came intoheing ? 

The “Hollerith” oi H’ Section of the Boaid s olhci which nas ficcn n imcd alter the 
type of epuipnienl it is using, has been functiomim in the Bo ud\ oihec ince Ainnisl 
1951 when the ‘Ilolleiith” machines were lust instilled In the bcMimiim, the 
Section was conti oiled and manned bv the stall ol the “Hollerith (Indii) Piivalc 
ltd.” The company’s stall was madiiall) icpiaccd b\ die ollice «»tii] is uul when 
the ofTlcc members were tr lined and they uained the lucessiiy expeiicnce The 
leplaeement was complete bv the end ol lime 1956 md with clleci lioiii '^Oth June 
1956, the “Hollerith” Section is bcin^ compklclv ind indcpendcntlv managed and 
contre lied by the otlicc stall onlv 

(3.2) How the Section is hunctioniiiji; ’ 

The ‘Hollerith Section’ IS a \ Cl V import ml branch ol the olhee shouickiing heavy 
responsibilities and dischaiging onerous duties m ordei 1 > eaiiy out and complete the 
various important pic-examin ition and posi examm dion )obs acct>rdm’ to a very 
rigid time-schedule in spile ol the serious ind genuine dilheuJties such tis machine 
bieak-downs, dislocation ol povvei suppl) shoilagc ol machines md tiamcd and 
experienced opeiating stall The seetum is 'always required to wo^k in 2 shifts 
throughout the year and in ^ oi cvei A shifts dining the time schedule penod which 
extends to about 8 out of 12 months efurmg cveiy yeai Duiing the timc-sehcdule 
period, the Section has actually to race with the time and is ‘required to work 
almost round the clock under a great tension and pressure 

(3.3) Importance of Supplying correct data in the “Hollerith” Section. 

As the punched card serves as the basic document for the Hollerith Section for all 
the subsequent operations and jobs, it is of utmost importance that the data supplied 
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to the Hollerith Section for punching into the cards are absolutely neat and correct. It 
will be realised that certain data have to be codified so as to adapt to the needs of 
mechanization and if due and proper care is not taken by the persons concerned to 
write the codes correctly and neatly, the card, the basic document, will be punched 
with wrong data and it would naturally be repeated throughout all the subsequent 
operations and jobs. For instance, if, for ‘Sanskrit’ the classical latiguage offered, 
code in the candidates application is shown wrongly as 2 instead of 1, the candidate 
would be shown to have offered ‘Pali’ instead of “Sanskrit” in all the oIJice records 
that the Hollerith Section is preparing, and apart from the office records and the 
candidate’s certificate going wrong, the candidate, if he is fortunately a scholar, might, 
lose his ‘‘Shanker Sheth Scholarship”. The importance of taking utmost care in 
filling in the candidate’s application with the required information, with every 
letter and figure being written boldly, clearly and correctly cannot, therefore, be 
over-emphasised. 

The Hollerith Section, on its part, docs its best to establish various checks at every 
stage in order to ensure that the cards contain at all stages the correct original data 
supplied for punching and that they arc up-to-date with all the corrections intimated 
through Regular Correction slips from time to time. The Section always tries when- 
ever it can, to detect the obvious discrepancies or errors in the data supplied and helps 
in getting the wrong data corrected. 

(3.4) Checks and Precautions taken to ensure niaxiniiim accuracy. 

Whenever there is a possioility of mistakes creeping in, cither manual or mechanical, 
checks have been introduced by the office with a view to attaining the maximum 
accuracy. Although the schools or the Moderators are supposed to give to the 
office their original documents, viz., candidates’ applications or the final mark-lists 
quite correctly duly checked, the office, before handing over the original documents to 
the ‘H’ Section for punching, carries out a scrutiny of these documents and makes 
sure that the mistakes detected therein are corrected. Similarly, in the ‘H’ Section, also, 
after almost every operation there is always a further checking operation, e. g., veri- 
fication of cards is a checking operation on the operation of punching. The opera- 
tion of Agreement, Final Agrccnlent, the comptist’s check on Result Analysis sheets, 
the Statement of Marks or Olfice Registers, are mainly and solely intended for checks 
established "with a view to eliminating the remotest possible mistakes and ensure 
maximum accuracy in the final dociimenis sent outside. Moreover, the ‘H’ Section 
maintains various Control Registers and charts which serve as the basis for controlling 
the figures for each of the subsequent operations or jobs. 

(3.5.) Working Procedure and the Main Jobs carried out in the Hollerith Section. 

As the *H* Section has to be fed with the required data to be punched in the cards by 
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Branches A, B, C, D and 1 which have to supply to the ‘H' Section the original docu- 
ments, viz., candidates applications, final mark-lists. Examiners’ applications, etc., for 
punching and verification of cards, the ‘H’ Section lias always to depend upon these 
Branches for the correctness of the data. The Branches, in turn, ha\e to depend 
upon the ‘H’ Section for all the various lists, statements, certificates, statistics, etc., 
which are produced on the Hollerith machines and which are required by the 
Branches according to the time-schedule laid down for them. Thus, the MT Section 
and the general Branches have to work always with co-ordination and co-operation 
throughout the entire cycle of each examination, i. c., right Eoni the receipt of 
candidates' applications to the issue of S. S. Certificates to the schools. I or every 
examination there are 2 phases of the jobs— (1) Pre-examination jobs and (2) Post- 
examination jobs. 

Two separate cards, viz., (I) Name card and (2) Mark-card arc prepared 
for each candidate for the jobs for each of the above two phases. 1hc data in the 
‘Name card’ are to be punched from the candidate’s application and the data in the 
‘Mark-card’ from the Moderator’s Maik-list. fhe operations for each of these two 
phases start from the receipt of the original documents, vi/.. candidates’ applications 
or Mark-lists. The feeding of original documents to the ‘H’ Section by the Branches 
and the punching and verification of cards go on for about 8 to lO days. Once the 
cards arc punched and verified the cards are then taken in the Machine Room for 
further processing them on the major machines, vi/., Sorters, Reproducers and 
Tabulators. The detailed statement showing the main jobs carried out in the ‘IP 
Section after Punching and Verification of cards along with the purpose for which the 
jobs arc required to be done is given in Appendix ‘A’. * 

The Specimens of the main jobs arc shown in Appendix ‘B’. * 


^ These will be displayed in the conference. 
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(7.6) The Equipment in the Section and the monthly recurring expenditure thereon. 


vIachine 

Type 

Qiy 

Rental 

Rs. 

Mainffnancf 

Rs. 

Total Monthly 
Expenditure. 

Rs. 

1. 

Punches 

1/5 

13 


52-00 

52-00 

2. 


1/7 

9 

216-00 

— 

216-00 

3. 

Verifier 

103/0 

8 

— 

48-00 

' 48-00 

4. 


7/103/1 

7 

252-00 

— 

252 00 

5. 

Reproducer 

202 

1 

— 

56-00 

56-00 

6. 


202 

1 

555-00 

— 

555-00 

7. 

Sorters 

300 

4 

1276-00 

— 

1276-00 

8. 

Tabulator 

854 

1 

2592-00 

— 

2592-00 

9. 

»» 

902 

2 

7094-00 

— 

7094-00 

10. 

Control Panels 


12 

252-00 

12237-00 

156-00 

Less Discount 

252-00 

12393-00 

756-94 

Rs. 11636-06 


(3.7) Present Staff of the Section 
Superintendent 
Asstt. Supdt. 

Supervisor 
Senior Operators 
Junior Operators 
Operator Trainees 
Junior Clerk 
Peons 


1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

7 

1 

3 


It is very necessary that a pool of trained and experienced staff is always main- 
tained lest there should be shortage of staff at the eleventh hour on aecount of certain 
members leaving the service for better prospects outside. I'orthe same reason it is also 
essential tnat the Hollerith Staff being skilled and specialised are given sound scales 
of pay .so that they are not easily attracted by the outside private or government 
installations where they are in great demand. 


4. Main Advantages Derived from Mechanization 

By the use of machines and the punched-card System it has been possible : 
1. Tb gain the highest degree of accuracy. 
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2. To send the Schoolwise List of candidates to schools about I s days prior to the 
Date of Examination. 

3. To send the Individual Statements of Marks to llie various schools conctrned in 
the State, almost on the date of the Dcclaiation of Results. ( Ilus nnouUI be im- 
possible without the use of machines). 

4. To send the certificates within 1 3 months to all schools. 

5. To print the Statements of Marks and Ccitihcales in decently and neatly printed 
manner. 

6. To declare along with the results the centre Statistics showing No. legistcred. No. 
appeared. No. passed and percentages separate loi pri\a(c and regulai candidates 
for each centre. 

7. To declare along with the Results, with 100 accuiacv, the liisl 30 c.indidatcs, 
first 15 female candidates and the names and seat Nos ol candidates getting the 
vaiious important awards and scholaiships based on aggiegate m.iiks, maiks in 
individual subjects and territorial merit. 

8. To provide the Chief Conductors of the \anoiis centres with the icquiiement of 
question papers in various subjects and languages sunicicntly in ad\ance. 

9. To prepare subject statistics showing scat Nos of candidates registcied and ex- 
empted for each subject. 

10. To compile sheets of Result Analysis giving all the detailed marks anil Ciraiul 
Totals of all the candidates arranged in various suitable classitications in oider to 
facilitate the work of condonation, e. g., 

(i) Candidates passing in all subjects. 

(ii) Candidates failing in one subiect, 2 subjects and so on. 

(iii) Candidates failing the examination and eligible tor giace maiks., etc , etc. 

11. To prepare in comparatively short time vaiious statistical inlormation such as 
“District-wise statistics” regarding sthcdiile and non-schedulc candidates, School- 
wise statement showing No. registered. No. passed, Cjradewise statistics, statistics 
regarding Oriental Languages, No. ol candidates getting the benetit of combined 
passing in language — Higher Level and langii^ige- Lower Level, etc., etc. 

.12. To prepare in considerably shoit lime the frequency tabulations and statistical 
information required for the various rcseaich pi ejects undertaken the Research 
and Investigation Unit of this office. 

13. To prepare the required lists and panels of the names ot the applicants for the 
appointments of examiners, moderators and paper-setters. 

Scope of the Punched-Card Equipment in the Board’s Office 

The Board’s Office has conducted so far 26 Examinations with the use of the 
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machines, the last one being of March 1964 and the biggest one being that of March 
1960 at which the total No. of candidates (for both the S. S. C. and the H. S. C. 
Examinations) was as large as 1,41,369. 

It has now established beyond doubt that the Punched-Card or the Data Pro- 
cessing System can be very usefully and effectively exploited for the various exanii* 
nation jobs of any examining body, no matter how complicated or voluminous its jobs 
are. In fact, the more the volume, the more economical it becomes. This system, 
like others, is not, however, without its problems. While the office of this Board is 
fully convinced of the elficacy of this system, it is at present facing thc*^ problems of 
the frequent break-downs of the present machines. The acute problem of obtaining 
the necessary Import Licence and foreign exchange for the replacement of and 
addition to the present machines has been eased a little by the recent installation of 
the I. C. T. Factory at A’nagar Road and the assurance given by the I. C. T. Factory 
without the involvement of foreign exchange. The question of replacing the present 
equipment by more advanced “Computer System” either from I. C. T. or I. B. M. Co. 
is also under active consideration and this Board is likely to switch over to the 
“Electronic Data Processing System” of the Computer within one or two years. 
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Item X : To receive the report of the analysis of results of Boards* examinations held in 
March 1962, 1963 and 1964, along with a comparative data of examinations held ' 
in March 1960 and 1961. 

In the light of the suggestions made in the Conference ihe data given under this item 
have been sent to individual Boards for checking. A full report on the results of the diifc> 
rent Boards will be published separately when the final figures duly checked are received 
back from the Boards. 
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Item XI : To suggest studies and investigations that may be undertaken by the Boards. 

The soundness of any programme of reform in examination or in any other aspect 
of education depends upon the extent to which the reform is based on research findings. 
As the programme of examination reform advances, the need for research is more keenly 
felt because it is through studies and investigations that the results of the changes introduced 
from time to time are found out. 

The Central Examination Unit (CEU) has, therefore, attached great importance to 
research in the field of examination reform. Besides conducting a number of studies and 
investigations on its own, the CEU has also been providing technical guidance to a number 
of agencies all over the country that are working on different projects on examinations. 
From time to time it compiles, reviews, edits and disseminates information relating to 
research on examinations. It has also brought a number of fundamental and applied 
problems to the notice of research workers and other agencies. 

The CEU has located certain problems of research of a practical nature which every 
examination Board should undertake individually. A list of such problems has been 
prepared to which the Boards may add some more according to their specific needs. 

The members of the Conference may consider the list of problems given below. 

1. Analysis of question papers set at Board examinations with respect to coverage 
of objectives, i.e., number of objectives covered, weightage given to objectives, and 
consistency in coverage of and weightage to objectives over a period of time. 

2. Analysis of question papers set at Board examinations with respect to coverage 
of content, i. e., number of topics covered, weightage given to different topics, and 
consistency in coverage of and weightage to dififerent topics over a period of time. 
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3. Analysis of question papers set at Board examinations with respect to difficulty 
and discrimination value of questions. 

4. Analysis of question papers set at Board examinations with respect to length of 
question paper. 

5. Analysis of question papers set at Board examinations with respect to specificity 
of questions and answers. 

6. A study of cases of verification at Board examination with special reference to the 
number and kinds of errors committed. 

7. Analysis of errors made by pupils in answer scripts in subjects like mother tongue, 
English and mathematics. 

8. A study of the elTectivcness of existing scoring procedures and measures to 
improve them. 

9. Prediction of college success on the basis of Board examination marks. 

10. A follow-up study of high achievers at Board examinations. 

11. An intensive study of the administration and organization of Board examinations 
to locate the strengths and weaknesses of the entire mechanics of conducting examination 
and to improve upon them. 

While making suggestions to the Boards for undertaking the studies, the following 
may be considered by the Conference : 

1. The problems of practical nature such as those listed above may be given 
priority by the Boards. 

2. Those Boards which have Research Units attached to them may undertake these 
studies through their Units. The Research Units of the Boards may develop the programme 
of studies and investigations in consultation with the State Evaluation Units, wherever they 
are established, to avoid duplication of eifort. 

3. The Boards which have not yet established Research Units may undertake the 
studies in collaboration with agencies like training colleges and Evaluation Units in their 
States. 

4. Some of these investigations will have to bc’rcpeated every year or every two years 
to study the extent of desired improvement. The Boards should decide ^yhich studies are 
of a recurring nature and should plan the research programme accordingly. 

t 

5. The findings of the studies should be fully utilized to bring about improvement in 
the system as immediately as possible and should be brought to the notice of the personnel 
concerned, such as paper setters, examiners, etc. 

6. The findings should also be circulated to other Boards of Secondary Education 
and similar other agencies. 
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Item XII ; To discuss ways and means for the introduction of objective-based questions in 
Board examinations with special reference to the introduction of objective 
type questions. 

In the total programme of examination reform, improvement of questions and question 
papers occupies a key position and therefore, the Boards of Secondary Education lightly have 
taken up this aspect as the first s+ep forward to'wards the envisaged reform. When better 
question papers are introduced at the Board examinations, the desired change is bound to 
take place in class room examinations, instructional procedures and study habits of pupils. 
Further, the impact could also be felt within a reasonably short period. 

Present Position 

Boards of Secondary Education are concerned mostly with the conduct of written 
Examinations. An analysis of the question papers set at these examinations reveals the 
following : 

(i) Almost 95% of the questions ip most papers require mere recall of information on 
the part of the candidates. 

(ii) Many qu^tions are defective in wording so that ambiguity in answering is intro- 
duced. This results in subjectivity in scoring, and the examination becomes less reliable. 

(iii) The length of the expected answer in essay type and short answer type of 
questions is often not specified. 

(iv) Most often content coverage is such that a candidate can attempt 100% worth of 
questions even if he omits a major section of the prescribed syllabus. 

(v) The effectiveness of the content coverage is also very much reduced by the way in 
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which the options are provided in a paper 

These are only some of the major deficiencies generally found in the question papers of 
the examinations of many Boards 

Work Done 

So far 15 workshops have been organised for paper-setters and moderators of the 
Boards of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore, Punjab, Rijasthin and Vidaibha by 
the Central Examination Unit in to-operation with the Boards Among these Boards, 
Rajasthan has decided to implement the change by introducing the impiovcd question papers 
in the Board Examination of 1965 in the subjects of General Science, Social Studies and 
Elementary Mathematics in the first instance Rijisthan Bond lias now selected four 
elective subjects, viz , Mathematics, Physics, Chemistiy and Biology for a similar reform 
and a preparation pi ogramme to this end is under wiy in collaboration with the Central 
Examination Unit Other Boards are at diftercnt stigcs m the initiation, implementation and 
expansion programmes Some more boards are planning to hold training programmes for 
their paper setters so that they may acquire prohciencj m wiitiii’ bcttei question papers 

In addition to the above, workshops have also been organised loi tcachcis and training 
college lecturers with a view to providing training in writing bcttei questions and preparing 
unit tests which may be administered in home examinations 

In this phase of the programme of examination reform, cllorts should be made in the 
direction of improving 

(i) individual questions, 

(ii) complete question-papers and 

(ill) scoring procedure 

Characteristics of Good Questions 

Some of the important general characteristics of good questions are given below 

(i) They should be based on pre-determined instructional objectives 

(ii) They should be based on specific content area 

(ill) The wording should be clear, precise and within the comprehension of the pupils 

(iv) The length and scope of the expected answer should be definite 

(v) The appropriate form of the item, essay, short answer or objectivc-t>pe, should be 
used to test a specific objective through a restricted content area 

(vi) The difficulty level of the questions should be such as poor, average and good 
pupils could answer them 

(vii) The Items should have good discriminative value 
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Characteristics of a Good Question Paper 

To prepare a paper consisting of questions the setter has to think of certain other 
dimensions which are not considered while writing individual items. Some of the impor- 
tant characteristics are given below. 

(i) The different examinable instructional objectives should be given proper weightages. 
(At present an analysis of a paper reveals that about 95% of the questions are designed to 
test the ability to recall mere crammed up information.) 

(ii) Adequate effective coverage of content matter should be made possible. 

(iii) Appropriate forms of items should be included in the paper to test specific objec- 
tives through the selected areas of content matter. 

(iv) If at all options are given, only internal options should be given to the minimum 
and optional questions should be given as far as possible on comparable content matter 
with equitable difficulty level. 

(v) The objective type tests should be grouped under a separate section with a ' 
provision for separate administration within a fixed time-limit. 

(vi) Clear general instructions as well as special section-wise instructions should also 
be given in the paper. 

Characteristics of a Good Scoring Procedure 

The fixed response type of items do not require an elaborate scheme outlining in 
detail the scoring procedure. A scoring key and allotment of marks would be sufficient. 
On the other hand, the free-response items necessitate the development of a detailed scoring 
procedure indicating the expected answer and the corresponding number of marks for 
different value points in the answers. 

Some of the characteristics of a good scoring procedure are given below : 

(i) There should be a very high degree of reliability in scoring answers by an examiner. 

(ii) When many examiners value answer scripts there should be a great deal of 
uniformity in scoring. 

Objective Type Questions 

This is a fixeiPresponse type wherein the candidate has to select or supply the correct 
answer. There are many forms of objective type tests, the well known being the Multiple 
Choice type and Matching exercise. 

All questions are based on an objective and objective type tests ard no exception. It 
may be mentioned here that the Multiple Choice form of item could very well be used to 
advantage for testing a variety of specific objectives of teaching. It is a very sensitive 
instrument and therefore its preparation and administration require technical knowledge 
and skill. 
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Introduction of quality items of the above type to ensure greater effective coverage 
of objectives and content matter in the question paper is a welcome feature. But this 
is only one aspect of the total improvement of questions and question papcis. 

There are other aspects which need attention. It is. therefore, ncccssaiy to develop a 
comprehensive programme of action which should include the introduction of objective type 
questions in the Boards’ examinations in addition to the imprvomentof various other aspects 
of improving questions, question papers, and scoring proccduics. 

Suggested Action plan to Introduce the Reform 

The plan is envisaged in three stages— Pi eparation. Implementation and txpansion 
programmes. Under each programme, the major tasks to be accomplished are also 
indicated. 

(a) Preparation Prof>rammc : 

(0 A decision about the introduction of the change in the liom ol improved question 
papers should be taken with reference to the subjects and the year ol cvammation. 

(li) Paper-setters and senior moderators should first be given initiation into the 
concept and then, intensive training in preparing questions and question papers. 

(iii) Training should also be given to other resource pci sons diawn Irom various 
educational institutions like schools and training colleges. 

(iv) Pools of questions, unit tests, sample question papers and sample instructional 
material should be developed for circulation to schools 

(v) Preparation of handbooks for teachers, revised instiuctions to paper-setters and 
other similar material should also be undci taken to piovidc guidance to teachers and 
paper-setters and others. 

(b) Implementation Programme 

(i) The sample question papers developed in workshops of papcr-settcis should be 
circulated to schools with necessary reading material indicating also the introduction of 

the change. • 

\ 

(ii) Unit tests in different subjects should aNo be circulated to schools. 

(iii) District level seminars of heads of institutions and teachers may be convened at 
suitable centres to give opportunities to them for further clarification and understanding of 
the implications involved therein. 

(iv) Sample instructional material should be developed to provide guidance to 
teachers to attempt objective-centred teaching. 

(v) It is also necessary to plan and carry out certain studies and investigations to 
throw light on problems related to the introduction of the change in the question papers. 
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(vi) Measures should be taken to enligten the parents, press and public regarding the 
merits of the reform. 

(c) Expansion Programme : 

More subjects should be selected to afford facilities for training personnel in them. 
The preparation and implementation programmes may also be repeated with modifications 
in the light of the experiences gained during the introduction of change in other subjects. 

Recommendations 

(i) The percentage of mere information questions in papers should be decreased and an 
increa^'e be made in the percentage of thought provoking questions. The thought pro- 
voking questions should be based on pre-deterniined objectives higher than mere *‘Acquisi- 
tion of Information”. 

ii) The paper-setters should be instructed to frame questions in such an unambiguous 
manner that the length and scope of answer to each question are definite. 

(iii) Overall options as a rule should not be given; instead internal options may be 
given. The internal options should be comparable in all respects. 

(iv) Whenever objective type items arc introduced, they should be administered as a 
separate section of the paper with a separate time limit. 

(v) At the initial stage, sample question papers may be prepared in ^selected subjects 
like General Science, Elementary Mathematics, Social Studies, English and the mother ton- 
gue. 

(vi) It has been observed that most of the deficiencies in the question papers are 
common in practically all the Boards. In the light of this observation, the Board may 
decide to undertake a common programme of reform in selected subjects, c.g., core subjects. 
Even these subjects may be common in all Boards so that a concerted effort can be made 
cumulatively by the Boards, the Central Examination Unit and the State Evaluation Units 
to bring about a definite change in the present system of examination. 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to discuss problems connected with 
the introduction of objective-based questions in Board examinations. A general outline 
of the action-plan to introduce the reform has also been suggested. The Boards may seek 
further assistancf/fiom the Central Examination Unit in developing specific plans. They 
may also decide to introduce certain changes that are immediately needed and for which no 
elaborate preparation is necessary. 
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Item XIII : To discuss the ways and means of iniplemtntini; intirnal .issiscincnt rlfccthcly. 

External examinations as they .iie conducted by Ponds in fndni aicciitici/cd because 
(i) they evaluate the pupil achievement at one point oi);\ it llic end id the* loui^c <iiid (hey 
do not consider his day to day work and (ii) the tcaclKi’s opinion about the child is not 
given consideration at all. 

This comment on exteinal examination IS quite valid Ili^tvpccl cxlcinal exami- 
nations encourage wrong teaching-learning pioccduies like sdeclivi, study oi undue empha- 
sis on rote memory. 

To remedy this it IS suggested that cxteinil c\ imnations should give some consi- 
deiation to internal assessment including pupils class w oik ind Ins school examination 
results in the last two or three years ot his high school 

It is envisaged that internal assessment will take caie (>1 the lollown g 

1. It can assess those objectives more conveniently which aic veiy dillicult to assess 
in the external examinations. 

I 

2. It will help in developing regular ind right study habits among the pupils. 

3. Pupils can compare their present achievements with the pas\ ones and make 

improvements. ' 

4. Comparison of achivements of dillerent pupils m a school can be made more 
scientific and reliable and hence it will provide opportunities lor healthy compe- 
tition and growth. 

5. Teachers can examine their own work and improve upon their own methods of 
teaching so as to make them more effective. 
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Some Boards have already introduced internal assessment in their examinations, but 
the practices dilTcr from Board to Board. Some significant features of these practices are 
given below. 

(i) Eight Boards have introduced internal assessment in some form or other. But 
the weightage given to the internal assessment diifers from subject to subject and 
Board to Board. In some subjects in some Boards it is 10‘’o while in some other 
subjects in some other Boanls it is 100”,',. 

(ii) Criteria of internal assessment vary from Board to Board. In some Boards inte- 
rnal assessment is based on written tests. In some other Boards in addition to 
the written tests other criteria such as attendance and co-curricular activities arc 
also included for this purpose. 

(iii) Some Boards have laid down separate passing in internal assessment while some 
others have accepted combined passing. Some Boards do not consider it for the 
award of grades. 

(iv) Punjab University has a scaling procedure In case of those whose averages of 
internal awards and external examination results dilfcr by more than 10%. Other 
Boards do not follow such scaling procedures. 

(v) Some Boards have expressed the opinion that the internal assessments arc not 
reliable and hence should be discontinued. Some Boards are silent on the points 
while some other Boards have expressed the views that the internal assessment has 
improved school discipline and it sliould continue. 

(vi) Bihar Board has discontinued it since 1963. 

The group may discuss the whole question of internal assessment and clarify the 
objectives of internal assessment; and taking into account the experience of the Boards who 
have introduced internal assessment offer their suggestions on the following problems in 
relation to internal assessment. 

1. Should internal assessment be made an integral part of external examinations? 
If so, what should be its weightage ? 

2. Which objectives should be assessed through internal assessment ? 

3. How to develop evaluatiort tools for those objectives ? 

4. How tp get reliable unbiased awards from schools ? 

5. Can marks be replaced by “Rating Scales” ? 

6. How to educate the teachers to efiectively use internal assessment procedures ? 

7. What should be the position of internal assessment in the external examination 
results ? Should they be combined or shown separate ? 

8. What should be its position in the certificates issued ? 

A paper entitled “Internal Assessment and External Examinations” by Dr. Walker 
H. Hill, U. S. A. I. D. consultant is enclosed for reference. 



ANNFXURl XIII A 

INTERNAL ASSESSMENT AND EXTERN \L EXAMINATIONS 

Walker II. Hill* 

For evaluation ol student acliie\emcnt in sccondarv scliools and iinivcisities, wc 
depend heavily upon external examinalion Almost all ol ilic academic activity ol students 
and teachers is aimed at passing these cYaininations. Vciy little is done to mcasuic 
students’ status or progress within the school. Lxammations aic used as *i basis lor pro- 
motion m schools, but they are often only minor hurdles. The cxteiiitil examination is what 
really counts, and the attention of c\eryonc rs directed toward it. 

This system has been severely ciiticised. Apul liom the quality of examinations 
which surely needs impiovemcnt, it is arguci^ thdt one examination cannot adequately 
assess a student’s achievement of tlic objectives ol education oi his ablily to pursue his 
education further. The certification ol students, accoi ding to this argument, should be 
based at least in part upon periodic internal assessment ol their woik. 

Combination of the results of iiMernal and external assessment was proposed by the 
Radhakrishnan and Mudaliar Commissions ^ It has been widely advocated, and in some 
States it has been tried. It is still practised by some S S C. Boards and some universities, 
but the results have often been discoui aging. One icason is that the qu^ility of internal 
assessment has not been adequate. Another is that theie is lack ot agreement about how 
the results of the two types of appraisal should be combined- what weightage should be 
given to each, and by what formula should the combination be made 7 

* Specialist in Testing, Columbia University, Teachers College Team in India. 

1. Report of the University Education Commission, Vol 1. Delhi . Government of India Press, 1949; Report 
of the Secondary Education Comnmston, New Delhi : Ministry of Edudtion, Government of India, 1953, 
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The problems are similar at the secondary and university levels. While they are dis* 
cussed in this paper with specific reference to the secondary stage, I believe what is said 
here is applicable also to evaluation in universities. 

There are those in India who believe external examinations should be abolished. They 
can make an appealing case for their belief. They can show that the examination system 
has seriously detrimental effects on all aspects of secondary education : testing memorised 
information almost exclusively and discouraging attempts to develop other types of com- 
petence in students, inhibiting the development of new meterials and methods of teaching, 
encouraging cramming and selective study of only parts of a syllabus. They pdint out that 
the papers arc technically defective in many respects and the marking of scripts far below 
an acceptable level of objectivity. They deplore the fear and tension created in students 
by the over-riding importance of an occasion which resembles the Christian conception ,of 
Judgement Day. And they see the whole system as one designed to judge successful 
completion of one stage of education solely in terms of qualification for a higher stage. 

The charges are all familiar, and they are all true. Perhaps the most universally 
agreed-upon proposition about Indian education is that the external examination system 
needs to be changed. It is easy, therefore, to reach the conclusion that we should be better 
off without it. To free the schools from this straight jacket, to develop useful programmes of 
secondary education that will fit people for life and not just for universities, to enable school 
to teach young people to understand, apply, and think about what they learn, to promote im- 
provement of instruction and evaluation through all the high school years — all this we could 
do, it is said, if we would eliminate the foicc which holds us back. 

Attractive as this argument may be, 1 believe it is wrong — as do most responsible 
people in Indian education. Improve external examinations — yes. Eliminate them — no. 
They can serve an important purpose. They can meet a need which "would not be met with- 
out them. They influence education profoundly; let us make that influence a good one. 

But we do need to develop internal assessment. It is weak, but it is important. It 
can and must be strengthened. My first thesis, then, is that both external examinations and 
internal assessment are necessary, and both are in need of major measures of improvement. 

Internal assessment is important because both teachers and students need to know, 
during the years in schools, how w^ll the goals of instruction are being achieved. This 
knowledge helps the teacher do his job better. When he tests his students periodieally, he 
finds out what fhey are learning well and what they are failing to learn. This gives di- 
rection to his teaching, enabling him to emphasise the materials and the objectives which 
are shown to need more emphasis. 

This knowledge is needed by the students also. As they develop interest in evaluation 
of their own work— and this interest does develop with a good assessment programme — ^it 
can give them a sense of purpose in their learning. The objectives of education become 
their objectives, as well as being those of the school. A test can itself be a learning 
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experience A wise teacher makes it so by noting and correcting tlie mistakes it rcveals» 
and by getting students to think about the answeis they have given and the better answers 
they might have given. 

Good peri 9 dical testing, in which students take an intcresf, and whith seems to thetn 
to serve a useful purpose, can do much to reduce the Icar with which thc\ --o olten face the 
formal examination. They will have become more accustomed tr tests and understand 
them better. And they will have a moie icalistic sense of then ov n abilities 

A good programme of tests and examinations in a school can also be used as a legiti- 
mate means of selecting students foi fuithei work— not bevond the secondary stage but 
within it. Most students who enter a secondary school slunild be able, and should be en- 
couraged to complete the secondary grades. But this IS not tiue ol all ol them. Even 
with diveisificd programmes, some students cithci cannot oi will not do suece>slul woik in 
school. Testing can help identify these students lo lelain in school those who have no 
hope of success is no favoui to them or to the haid-picssed educational system. 

My second thesis, therefore, is that ttsls should he nud at paiodu inunals in eieiy 
class in the seiondary school How can good tests be made available loi this puipose*’ hirst 
of all, it is neccssaiy for teachers to understand the constiuction ind use ol tests and the 
relation ofevaluation to teaching They can develop this undei standing b> attending seminars 
and workshops on evaluation which will beiome increasingly available to them. This 
experience will not be enough, howevci, to make them produceis of good tests At times they 
may use standardised tests of achievement in vaiious subjects Iheic aie not, ol couise, 
enough of ihese in India at present but they are being developed leacheis will always have 
to rely, for the most part, on tests which they make themselves. 1 or this they will need help, 
and that help is forthcoming. 

A teacher need not be an expert in lest construction in ordei lo make good tests, if ■> 
set of good questions is available foi him to use Undci the leadership of the Central Evolu- 
tion Unit of DEPSE, a large collection of tried and relined test questions has been gathered. 
Sets of questions in each subject will soon be distributed lo sccondaiy schools, with the 
help of Secondary Education Boards, State Evaluation (Jints, and I xtension Centres. Since 
the questions will be classified by subjects and by the objectives they are designed to test, 
teachers should have little difficulty in seicctinu questions which fit then instructional 
purposes. 

Internal assessment makes use of a variety of other evaluation devices, besides a 
regular programme of tests and examinations. More than strictly academic achievement 
should be assessed if moie is included in the goals of the school. In modern secondary 
schools a good deal more is usually included. They are concerned with the development 
of character and personality. They wish to influence the attitudes, interests, and habits of 
their students as well as then knowledge and intellectual competence. If there are really 
significant objectives of education, they cannot be ignored in evaluation. Such devices as 
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rating scales, inventories, anecdotal records, and others may be used for their assessment.^ 

It is most important that the information obtained about students be recorded and 
preserved. Much potential material for evaluation is lost because it does not become part 
of a record. Record-keeping is a time-consuming task. When its value is not realised, it 
can be very annoying to a busy teacher. But a good system of student-records is an indis- 
pensable tool of evaluation. It enables a school not only to .secure information about the 
achievement of students at a particular time, but to accumulate information over a period 
of time. The cumulative feature is important. Each item of evaluative information may 
gain significance when viewed in the context of a collection of items — items of different kinds, 
obtained by various means from a variety of occasions. Cumulative records may give a 
total picture of each student’s progress and status which cannot be reproduced from the 
memory even of teachers who know the students well. 1 his leads to my third thesis : that 
an adequate system of cumulative records is essential for internal assessment, and svell worth 
the trouble involved in maintaining it. 

, Internal assessment has a two-fold purpose. It is used for judging the achievement 
of each individual student, and it is used as a basis for judging how well the school is acco- 
mplishing its goals. Evaluation of learning is also evaluation of teaching. Evaluation of 
the development of students is evaluation of the whole activity of the school. The evidence 
to be used for both purposes must be found in what happens to the students, for the goals 
of the entire school prograrfmVe are concerned with its effects on students. 

i 

Internal assessment, or evaluation, is, as vve have noticed, broader in scope than tes- 
ting or examining. Tests and examinations are- part of the assessment procedure, but not 
the whole of it. And the-purposes of tests and examinations arc part, but not all, of the 
purposes of assessment. If this distinction is fully comprehended, we can see that all aspects 
of the students’ development should be evaluated, but not all aspects of it need be used as a 
basis for awarding marks. 

With tests we measure the types of achievement for which students may be held acco- 
untable. To these we may attach reward or punishment, in the form of high or low marks, 
promotion or failure. This we can do successfully and legitimately; if we do it well— if our 
assessments are accurate— vve do nobody an injustice. But what about such objectives as 
attitudes, interests, or beliefs? Wc should evaluate them as best we can, for it is an aim of 
our educational programme to influence them. To influence, however, does not necessarily 
mean to prescribe. . 

I dwell on this point because it is often a difficult one for teachers and school authori- 
ties to understand. If we are educating students for life in a secular democracy, they may 
say, should we not teach them democratic values, and should we not insist that they adopt 

2. These devices are described in many standard books on evaluation. A brief account of them may be 
found in W. H. Hill, “Tools of Evaluation,’’ Progress of Education, June 1964, 
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those values ? To the first part of the question I say yes. To the second part I say no. 
This is the vital distinction to be made. 

It is incunibent on the school to do all it can to find out in ^^hat ways and to what 
extent the attitudes^ beliets, and interests ol its students arc dcvclopiii". Hut let this be for 
the purpose of judging the school s own success. To insist c)n the tlevcIopnieiU of prescribed 
values is self-defeating. Because we belie\c in democratic \ aloes, we wish, for example, to 
leach sludeiits to be tolerant of people of dillcrcnl religions, ilillcieiU C(minuiiiitics. But to 
tell them they niust have an attitude ol tolerance is an aiithouLiiian picsciiplion which 
contradicts our belief in democracy. An authoritaiian school will not pioJncc democratic 
citizens. 

Prescription in these areas is self defeating in anothci way. We cannot evaluate the 
attitudes of students unless studcnls are willing to let us know' what they arc. To create 
this willingness, we must convince them that evaluation is in then inleiest as well as ours, 
that nothing they say will in any w'ay be held against them. 

Thus my fourth thesis is that ""cvaluatiofr and ^U'\(/nimani)n’' me not to he taken cs 
equivalent terms. Evaluation is a broadei concept , and not aV kuuls of e\aluatioti are to be 
used for marking ,studenis. 

How shall the results of internal assessment be related lo the results of external exa- 
minations ? The procedure that is iisutdly ad\ocalcd is that tl cy he combined in some 
specified proportion — that a portion (say ol the final maiks awarded to students be 

based on internal assessment. There has been some dis^ent from this proposal: some educa- 
tionists have suggested that students be icqiiiicd to achieve [lassing maiks in the two types 
of assessment separately. 

When combining rcsulls is upheld im the ground (iiat the external examination is not 
sufiicicntly accurate as a measure of students’ achievement, and it is therefore safer lo use 
another measure along with it, we must ask whether inleinal assessment provides a more 
accurate measure. Some w'ould argue that it docs, because it is an assessment made by 
teachers who know the .students and is based on evidence collected over a pciiod of time. 
It is possible that this might be true under certain conditions, hut 1 know of no evidence 
that it is actually true in any schools today. What evidence we have, seems lo indicate that 
the contrary is the ease. And this seems lo be the prevailing opinion, as attested by the 
relatively low weightage proposed for iiuernal assessment. 

When we add results of a less accurate measure lo the icsulls of a more accurate 
measure, this can in no way increase the accuracy of the lattc’. 

It is argued also that internal assessment covers more aspects of student development 
than docs the external examination. We have already noted that some ol these aspects 
should be ruled out of any scheme of marking. It is true, how'ever, tliat the range of objec- 
tives covered by the external examination is extremely narrow. It leaves untested many 
kinds of intellectual competence which ought to be tested. But these are not being tested 
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internally either. Improvement of examinations in this respect is urgently needed. It is 
needed in both internal and external examining. Such improvement will almost certainly 
be made in the external examinations first. 

It is possible to combine the results of internal and external evaluation if we choose 
to do so. Some technical problems arise in the combination of marks, but these are not 
insuperable. We should have to decide whether both sets of marks are, or are not, 
supposed to measure the same thing and, if they measure different things, what is the 
relative importance of each. Both sets of marks would have to be converted tcf a scale of 
standard scores so that they would be comparable, as they are not at present. 

I am unable, however, to see any advantage to be gained by combining marks. I 
do not accept the view that it is unsound or unfair to make a single examination the 
ultimate test of a student’s qualification to receive a secondary school certificate. Provided 
that 'the external examination is a good examination — and we must work to make it so — I 
believe it is entirely legitimate to use it as a final test, in which students are required to 
demonstrate their achievment of a reasonable standard of secondary school completion. 

It is possible, of course, that some students at a particular time are unable to do 
justice to themselves on an examination. They may be ill, or other circumstances may 
prevent their performing up to the level of their ability. These students, and perhaps all 
students who fail, should be given an opportunity to try again. 

What I would suggest is that internal assessment be related to the external examination 
as a prerequisite, as a means of selection. Students should first have to complete their 
secondary education to the satisfaction of the school, and internal assessment is the means 
of determining whether they have done so. Only then should a student be admitted to 
the external examination. The school should be the first judge of the students' success, 
and only those judged to be successful should be permitted to appear for the external 
examination. The external examination should serve as a validation of that judgement — a 
validation that is needed because of the great variety of standards in the secondary schools. 
(If external examinations are to serve this purpose, a distinction must be made between 
those used to certify completion of secondary education^and those used to qualify students 
for universities. This distinction is sure to come, and it is with the former — the school- 
leaving examination — that we are conCferned here.) Under such a scheme, a large majority 
of those who appear for the external examinations should pass them. 

K 

This is my fifth and final thesis : that internal and external marks should not be com- 
bined : but only after demonstrating an acceptable level of proficiency, as measured by 
internal assessment, should students be admitted to the external examination. 

SUMMARY 

This paper has discussed the importance of both internal assessment and external 
examinations, the relationship between them, and some of the problems involved in internal 
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Assessment in perticulAr. It hes Argued in fevour of five bn^ic propositions, or theses : 

1. Both external examinations and internal assessment arc necessary, and both need to be 
improved. 

2. Tests should be used at periodic intervals in every class in the secondary school. 

3. An adequate system of cumulative records is essential for internal assessment. 

4. Evaluation and examination are not equivalent terms. Some kinds of evaluation should 
not be used for marking students. 

5. Internal and external marks should not be combined but internal assessment should 
qualify students for admission to cxtcinal examinations. 
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Item xiv : To suggest ways and means of improving the pupil performance in English and 
and Mathematics at Boards' examinations. 

There is a general b.elief that English and Mathematics contribute most to the high 
percentage of failures at the Secondary School Certificate Examination and that something 
mnst be done to improve pupils’ performance in these two subjects. The fourth conference 
of Chairmen and Secretaries ct the Boards of Secondary Education had made valuable 
recommendations to promote the standard of teaching and learning in these two subjects. 
The Central Examination Unit conducted two studies, one in English and the other in 
Mathematics on the basis of samples of answer scripts of the candidates of the Delhi, Board 
of Higher Secondary Examination to analyse the common errors in the two subjects and to 
suggest ways and means of reducing them. The findings of these studies were presented at the 
fifth conference last year. To underline the need for immediate action on the lines suggested 
in these above studies and the fourth conference, below are listed some suggestions for 
the consideration of the delegates. 

Suggestions pertaining to English * 

J. Duration and Periodicity of English Course 

For the* learning of fundamental skills in the language and their effective re-inforce- 
ment, it is desirable that the length of the course in English may be at least six years for the 
secondary school and at least seven years for the higher secondary school. It it also felt 
that minimum eight periods per week of at least 4C minutes’ duration will be essential if the 
desired proficiency is to be attained. 

State Departments of Education may be requested to look into the matter and consider 
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the feasibility of introducing an agreed upon, uniform pattern in respect of the length of 
the course and periodicity per week. 

2. Materials necessary for the English Course 

(a) An integrated syllabus with a continuous, logical progression for the entire 
period should be developed keeping in view that tlie emphasis is to be laid on the develop- 
ment of language skills and not the knowledge of litciatuic. 

(b) Teachers guide-books should be prepared to include exhaustively the material 
to be taught in a particular lesson, an analysis of the vocabulary and structures 
to be taught and also reference to those structuics which pose linguistic problems. 

(c) Suitable work-books should be developed as a supplementation to conventional 
instruction. 

(d) Supplementary readers should be carefully selected to lielp reinforcement of 
language skills. 

(c) Wherever possible audio-visual aids such as chaits, lilin-strips, records, tape- 
recorders, etc., should form an integral part of teaching Lnglish and should 
be looked upon as extensions of the text-book. 

University Departments of Education and 1 raining Colleges can make an clTcctive 
contribution in this area. State Departments of Fducation may extend the necessary 
facilities for the development of this matciial. It will go along way in compensating for 
the dearth of trained teachers. 

3. Considerations for schools 

(a) The teaching of English in the lower classes should be entrusted to teachers who 
have a good command over the laneuagc, both oial and written, and have a 
sound knowledge of the modern methods of teaching a foreign language. Again, 
the approach to the teaching of English should be oral, i.e., through speech 
related to situations to hold independent units together, since facility in speaking 
will lead to facility in reading and writing. 

(b) Extensive drilling in applied giammar should be undertaken. Grammar should 
be taught in actual language situations. • 

(c) Written work should receive primacy of attention, the themes chosen for 
written work may be closely related to the pupil’s cxpcriciicc, surroundings and 
activities. 

(b) Steps may be taken to stimulate students to extensive reading which will serve 
to improve the pupils’ ability to write well. 

(e) Diagnostic tests should be used extensively to locate weaknesses of students in 
specific areas of the subject. 
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(f) Tutorials and sessionals should be undertaken on an intensive scale. 

Principals of individual schools may take steps in this direction. They may also seek 
the help and guidance of Training Colleges and State Evaluation Units. 

4. Training of Teachers 

The teaching of English should be entrusted to trained teachers, if better performance 
in English is to be achieved. For this many more, and far better trained, teachers of 
English as a second language will be required. As a step towards it, short-term training 
courses may be organized. 

To improve the language competency of teachers the initial training of teachers 
should be supplemented by inservice training course on specific, pin-pointed class-room 
problems. In-service training course will also help teachers keep abreast of new ideas and 
thus make them up-to-date. 

Method-masters in Training Colleges should be actively associated with teachers in 
their areas and provide expert guidance to them. 

B.T./B.Ed. curriculum should be suitably reorganised to focus more attention to the 
fundamentals of teaching English as foreign language and also to class-room problems, 
teachers’ ability to construct tests and appraise school syllabuses, to analyse texts and 
formulate objectives, etc,, etc. 

To meet the needs of secondary school language teachers in general and of teachers of 
English in particular, linguistics may be included as an elective subject at the graduate level. 

In-service training course should be oiganized at periodic intervals, and it should be 
the joint responsibility of universities, training colleges and inspectorate. 

5. Inspecting and Supervisory Service 

Subject inspectors of English with specialised knowledge of the teaching of English 
as a foreign language may be appointed to assist and guide English teachers. 

6. Evaluation 

No effective examination in English can be set unless the examiner has a clear idea of 
what he is testing. Questions, as they are set at present, are just stereotyped, with no pla- 
nning beforehand and with no pre-determined objectives in view. 

So questions should be based on instructional objectives and carefully framed with 
reference to pupils’ level of attainment. They should be set on free composition, compre- 
hension, vocabulary in context, fundamentals of the language like articles, concord, interro- 
gatives, tenses, etc. 

Again, questions on testing comprehension should not be asked on trivial but on the 
essential points of the passage. 
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This puts emphasis on the fact that paper-setters and examineis should consist mainly 
of practising teachers who are m diiect touch with the subject 1 hey should also be profe- 
ssionally trained. 

Scoring procedures may be suitably rc\iscd Students’ lack ol exnicssion should not 
be seriously penalized m case of answers where tomprehension ol the content is tested. 

Examiners may be requested to send a detailed icpoit, beaiiiii on aicas in which 
students commit lapses. They should also make specihc suggestions as to what should be 
done to rectify these lapses. 

In the internal examination, there should be anoial ewmin ition in 1 nsilish comprising 
reading and comprehension. Ihe lest should be one ol commiii ic I'lon 1 he feasibility of 
providing an oral examination at the public examination ma\ be csploicd 

Theie may be a pool ol caicliilly ecaluated items and tcclinKiucs, liom which tests 
could be assembled with reference to special needs of paituiilii aicas 

Question papers, results and scripts should be pcriodic.illv an ilyscd by experts to see 
what is in fact being tested, and how various types of question iie allcctiiig teaching and 
learning This information should be made available to all those lonceincd with teaching 
and examining. 

State Boards of Secondary Education arc the conipctont iiitlioiitics to bring about 
effective changes as envisaged above. Oral examination in f nglish may be introduced at 
different levels. (Vide Item VIIT). 

7. Research 

Contemporary teaching methods arc making inciciMim use ol the results of scientific 
analysis of the contrasts between thelcainers language .md J ndish, bee iiisc to a considera- 
ble extent, the typical learner’s difliculties can be idcntilied iiul predicted in .idvace on the 
basis of this contrastive structure analvsis 

So the State Institutes of English speirhculcd by Cen'ial Institute ol English, 
Hyderabad, may take up the linguistic analysis ol Indian languigesto find out native 
structures as different fiom English and make them available to Iramcisol syllabuses in 
English, teachers and examiners 

They may also undeitakc the study of common eiiors ol students at all stages to see 
how far the influence of structures ol Iiidian languages aic accountable l,or them. 

Problems of grammar and vocabulaiy in the text-books arc also well worth consi- 
deration. 

8. General 

English being the language of our former rulers, there was a strong reaction against 
its continuance soon after the independence. Now the initial zeal to replace it by the 



National Language overnight having been sobered and it being increasingly realized that it 
is not possible to dispense with it so easily without creating a void in the national life, it is 
suggested that its teaching and learning should be pursued with the same educational out- 
look as of any other subject. Proper attitude in keeping with the reality must be formed 
among the students ard every clfort should be put in to make its teaching realistic and 
effective till such period as we have to study this language in the interest of national prog- 
ress and solidarity. 

Suggestions pertaining to Mathematics 

Some of the suggestions made above for English such as development of instructional 
material and work-books, improvement of teaching in schools, appointment of subject 
inspectors, and undertaking of research are applicable to mathematics also. 

Referring to some of the weaknesses specific to the area of mathematics it may be 
suggested that. 

(a) Emphasis in the teaching of mathematics should shift from mechanical routine 
teaching of stereotyped formulae and processes to the development of an under- 
standing of the fundamental principles and the logic of mathematics. 

(b) More emphasis need be laid on systematic work than is being done at present. 

(c) Teaching of mathematics at the secondary stage should in no case be left to the 
charge of undergraduates or under-qualified teachers. 

(d) Mental mathematics should be made a regular part of the instruction in 
mathematics. 

(e) Syllabi in mathematics must be reorganized to lay adequate emphasis on the 
realization of higher objectives such as understanding of mathematical concepts 
and principles, inductive and deductive reasoning and application of principles to 
life situations. 

(f) Diagnostic testing and remedial teaching should be integrated closely with the 
teaching of this subject at all the stages. 

(g) The policy of giving lenient promotions in home examinations should be discoura- 
ged particularly in case of mathematics where the weakness in fundamentals 
seriously hampers further learning at higher levels. 

(h) Method-master’s courses in ^mathematics should be re-organized to fall in line 
with the actual requirements of the real situation obtaining in sehools. 

(i) Some eootent courses may also be run by the training colleges to assist the inser- 
vice as ^well as preservice teachers in acquiring the minimum competence in the 
subject-matter for effective teaching. 

In the light of these suggestions the working group may make concrete recommenda- 
tions to various agencies concerned in order to improve pass percentage in these two 
subjects without sacrificing quality. The working grouo may also indicate priorities in the 
total programme of reform. 
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Item XV To discuss the present practices of dccidinji; results at Hoard cxainiiiations and 
to suggest improvements. 

Secondary School Examinations in India arc a potent force in the educational system 
of the country. They are supposed to be the custodians of educational standards. They 
are the only external criteria to judge individual proliciency in a subject or a group of 
subjects separately or collectively, and they make possible comparisons between candidates, 
institutions and teachers, and arc indirectly supposed to certily individual suitability for 
higher education or for entering into life. 

The bases for all the above judgments and comparisons arc the marks that individuai 
candidates are allotted in dilferent subjects and also the rules that the aullioritics adopt to 
declare pass or fail. The above decisions arc vital for individuals and have far-reaching 
social repercussions. Reasonably enough the marks on which they are based and the 
rules by which they are governed should, therclorc, be above rcproacli as far as possible. 

The marks that a candidate gets in a question paper at the external examination arc 
supposed to renect the level of his or her proliciency in the subject. A little deeper prob- 
ing will indicate that they reflect many more things and quite ollen.lhan not what is 
reflected is not solely his or her proficiency in the subject but how carefully the question 
paper is set, how well the candidate is able to guess and prepare the questions that appear 
in the paper, how objectively the examiner examines the answer books, and how other 
chance factors operate in influencing the scores. All these factors tend to reduce the 
reliability of the marks and therefore, it docs not appear fair to adhere rigidly to any 
absolute cutting score for declaring pass or fail on the basis of these marks. Efforts are 
made to overcome this deficiency by granting grace marks in case of marginal candidates 
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but again the decision regarding the number of grace marks to be allowed is an 
adhoc one. 

Heterogeneity of Student Population 

Looking to the nature of the population of candidates appearing at the external 
examinations another important point to be considered is the desirability of applying the 
same yardstick to judge attainments of students at different levels and of varied aptitudes. 

During the last twenty years or so the student population in our schools has increased 
manifold. The range of pupils’ abilities has considerably extended downward. Their 
interests and aptitudes arc also far more varied than they used to be formerly. Some are fit 
for higher academic education, others for higher technical or professional education, yet 
others for lower technical jobs and the rest for unskilled, routine, clerical or other similar 
jobs. It is unfair to declare the suitability of all these for later pursuits of such a varied 
nature on the basis of a single yardstick. 

Problems 

The above discussion raises the follwoing questions ; 

(1) What measures be adopted so that the present S. S. C. Examination may certify 
suitability for a variety of future pursuits ? 

(2) How to make this certification more valid and reliable ? 

(3) What changes may be intioduccd in the existing system of certification so as to 
base it on a more scientific footing? 

Measures to cater to varied needs 

Two measures are generally suggested ; 

(i) Introduction of diversified courses at the Secondary stage. 

(ii) Introduction of syllabi at different levels in the same subject. 

. The first measure takes care of differences in aptitudes and inteiests while the other 
is meant to cater to the needs of pupils at different levels of abilities. Most of the States 
have already introduced varied courses at the secondary stage. Provision has also been 
made in many States to have lower level and higher level courses in subjects like English 
and Mathematics., In the absence of adequate guidance facilities and also because of certain 
socio-economic factors the scheme of diversified courses at the secondary stage is not work- 
ing very satisfactorily. Moreover there is no system of distributing students into higher 
and lower groups for studying any subject at two different levels on any scientific lines. 
Some of the core subjects such as General Science, Social Studies, Elementary Mathematics 
which are at a level lower than the electives are required to be studied by all the students, 
preparing for the S. S. C. Examination irrespective of their levels of abilities. More 
thought need be given to these problems. They need a multi-pronged attack involving 
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various agencies in a well-coordinated way. Some of the neccssaiy actions to reduce the 
load on academic courses arc : 

(i) Enhanced facilities for various siicams within the easy icach of students, 

(ii) Bettei guidance and vocational information lacilitics. 

(lii) Apprenticeship or continuation courses after the completion of the secondary 
stage. 

(iv) Increased employment oppoi tunnies at the lowci levels 

(v) Allocation of a laigc number ol scholaislnps to non-academn. couiscs. 

(vi) Provision foi courses .it dilfcient Icscls to catci to the vaivmg needs of 
students. 

Measures to increase reliability and validity of the certificate 

The following mcasuics aic suggested to incic ise the idiabilitv and \alidity of the 
certificate . 

(i) Questions and question papcis 111 i\ be nnpiovcd so as to cnsuic better coverage 
of objectives and content . 

(li) Objective and short inswei que^hons nia\ be introdi.ccil loi testing those aspects 
of the student’s achievement loi which cssav tv pe questions aic not absolutely 
necessary. 

(ill) Better pi occduies in the loi m ol detailed model answcis and maiking sclicnics, 
meetings of all the cxamineis in advance, dct.iiled checking of examined answer 
books, etc., need be adopted to icduce c\ iminci vaiiabihtv. 

(iv) The tradition of adhciiiig to lixcd cutting sloics ma\ be given up in lavour of 
better statistical proccdiiies to ledi'cc hardships to candid.itcs due to factors 
beyond their control. 

(v) Instead of treating the external examinations as the cutciia loi ludging and ah., 
the tool for niainlainm!' slandauK othei ob|ectivcly dclci mmable quality indices 
in the form ol teacher qualifications, pupil teachci latio, physical facilities, super- 
visors’ opinions, etc., may be adopted. 

(vi) Different examinations may be held loi dMlercnt purposes. 

(vii) Mechanical aids may be used to reduce gross computdtional and tabulation 
errors. 

(viii) Due credit may be given to educational growth in school both in the academic 
and non-academic areas. 

inu M AJinte possible changes to be introduced in the certification procedures 

It will be clear from the above discussion that to base external examination on a 
sound scientific footing many changes shall have to be introduced in other spheres of secon* 
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duy «dki69tio« as well. Improvement in external examination has implications of far- 
readuiS ai§Bi6cance and has therefore to be thought of in the wider context of educational 
pkuming. Still there are certain areas in which changes for the better can be introduced 
without depending much upon concurrent changes in other areas. One such area is the 
system of certification. There is much talk about mass failures at public examinations but 
the percentage of passes at the examinations has never been very high even in the past. 
What is it then that is causing anxiety now ? Probably in former days the attitude towards 
failure was different. It was considered to be more an individual failure. It was pf'esumed, 
directly or indirectly, that the schools were doing their job pretty satisfactorily and if a 
student failed it was due to individual rather than institutional weakness. Now conditions 
have changed. Pupils sometimes do not receive enough attention in schools. The Boards 
are also looked upon by some with an eye of suspicion. Now failure is no longer considered 
an individual affair but a social malady. Educational institutions as well as Boards are 
considered responsible for this state of affairs. 

In view of the public anxiety, present weakness in examining and marking piactices 
and heterogeneity of the student population it is high time the Boards may give serious 
thought to the existing rules of declaration of results. Thcie is no uniformity in these rules 
all over the country and there is haidly any justification to declare one practice better than 
any other. Some of the existing practices are : 

(i) All the Boards have adopted minimum pass percentage for individual subjects and 
the aggregate. These percentages va^ from Board to Board and sometimes 
among the subjects within the same Board. There is no scientific reason to treat 
any one as the standard in preference to others. 

(ii) The minimum number of subjects in which a candidate has to qualify in one 
attempt for being eligible to get the cerlilicate also varies from Board to Board. 
Again there is no valid leason toconsidei that six and not ten subjects should be 
the minimum in which a candidate must qualify in a single attempt to get a 
clear pass. 

(iii) The maximum number of grace marks to be granted also varies from Board to 
Board. Again the decision regarding this number has no scientific rationale 
behind it. 

(iv) Some Boards in some selected subjects set papers only and leave the examining 
part to schools and accept the decision of the school as final in respect of those 
subjects while they keep other subjects completely under their charge and hold 
the examination themselves. There are other Boards that accept the internal 
assessment as final in some subjects and do not hold any examination in them. 
In other subjects they depend entirely upon their own examinations. 

(v) Some Boards allow a percentage of marks in each subject for internal assessment 
and combine them with marks obtained in the external examination to declare 
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the results The internal assessment marks cover a wide i ange of areas from 
results of home examinations to assessment of home assignments and some per- 
sonality traits like regularity, punctuaiit> etc 

(vi) Some Boards stagger their examinations whilt others do not 

(vii) The depth of the syllabus in the sime subject oden differs from Board to Board. 
Practices being so varied and equally dcltnsiblt oi indcfLiisiblc, some thought may be 

given to the following suggestions also 

(i) Pass or fail in a subject may not be dtcl ircd on an ad hoc b isis Some statisti- 
cal procedures may be developed to bisc ihcni on a moic scicntiiic looting 

(ii) Certificates for individual subjects m ij be is ucd Passing in the aggregate as an 
essential condition for being decliied eligible lor the certificate may be dispensed 
with. 

(ill) Facility for clearing the examinition in puts miy be giantcd 

(iv) Two level certificates miy be introduced loi the sunc eximinition with different 
pass percentages 

(v) Two level examinations miy be intiodiiccd in impoit int subjects 

(vi) Boards may even consider to issue ccitilic itcs icportiiip maiks and grades without 
declaring pass or lail 



APPENDIX P 

THE FUTURE OF EXAMINATION REFORM 
Walkei //. /////* 

The work that has been done by some ol the Boards in the last year and a half— the 
training of paper setters in the art of wiiting better questions and planning belter question 
papers — seems to me to maik a turning point in the cITort to improve examinations for 
secondary education in India. This is a very significant advance, for it is a kind of activity 
which leads directly to improved question papers. It means that the examinations con- 
ducted by these Boards in the next few years will be better examinations than those of 
the past. 

Certainly this is a lung step forward, and I hope it will be taken up by additional 
Boards very soon. But there are many steps still ahead. What you have been doing is 
good, but we cannot consider that in the long lun it will be enough. We cannot train 
paper setters fast enough or well enough to make our examination papers what they really 
ought to be. Though 1 am confident that we may now expect to see improved examinations, 
I am not satisfied that they will be good' enough. And, at our present rate of progress, they 
will not be good enough for a great many years to come. 

So I ask myself, and I want to ask you, what should we do next, where do we go from 
here ? I shall soon be leaving India, and it is perhaps natural that Is hould be wondering 
what the future holds in store for you. Not that my going has any significant effect on your 
future — I do not mean to imply that it does— but I am interested; and 1 dream of how the 
programme of examination reform in India might develop in the years ahead. 


^Specialist in Testing, Columbia University, Teachers College Team in India. 
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I have no doubt that your programme of improvement will continue to advance. Even- 
tually you will have an examination system of which any country could be proud. How 
long will it take to reach that goal ? Perhaps it will take a long time. But possibly it can 
be reached more quickly. 

Yes, I have a dream of what your future progress might be. And 1 want to shaie itiy 
dream with you. I want to share it, not because I know my di cam will come true for 
nobody can know that yet but because the likelihood of its coming true depends m part on 
whether you want it to. So I ask you to think with me about the possibilities that lie 
ahead of us. 

How could we bring about an accelerated programme of examination reform ? We 
could do it if we could put together three requisite lactois. The first of these is ori’anim- 
tion. The second is fumh. The thiid is the will to move ahead. 

1 am thinking of a centrally sponsored piogiammc in which all the Boards could 
participate if they wish to do so — a programme in which for five years we would undertake 
to make basic improvements in our examinations and to study the results. We would improve 
the external examinations and we would extend the scope of exaluation in the schools. The 
improvements would be of the kind that aie already widely agreed to be desirable. 

What would the Boards have to do, to participate in such a programme ? Each Board 
would have to plan its five-year programme of examination development and research. It 
would have to establish an Academic Unit within its own organization, employing a direc- 
tor and his necessary assistants. It would have to encourage and assist the development 
of better testing programmes in the secondary schools. Its Academic Unit would conduct 
studies to determine how well the plans are working to improve examinations and what 
impact the improvements have on teaching and learning in the schools. 

What assistance would have to be given to the Boards ? A central agency would have 
to provide supervision and coordination. It would have to provide funds to meet the cost 
ol the added personnel for five years. It would have to train the directors, and pay the 
cost of the training. 

I think we already have the interest of most of the Boards. II we could have the 
organization and the funds, we could make a real impact on examinations all over the 
country in a five-year period. 

This is what appears in my dream as one level of progress. I also see another possi- 
ble level. This is for Boards that are really venturesome, that have the spirit of pioneers. I 
hope there may be one or two Boards that are willing to jump ahead over a large span of 
years and experiment now with the examination of the future so that such an examination 
may not be so far in the future as it would otherwise be. 

We do not know exactly what the Indian examination of the future will be, or should 
be. That is why I want a few Boards to try out new ideas, to see how they work, and to 
appraise their impact on Secondary Education. 
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This much t think I know : 

1. That the examination of the future will test students’ achievement of a wider 

range of educational objectives. It will test much more than memroised information. It 

will require students to apply their knowledge, to interpret material in the subjects they 

have studied, and to solve problems that have not already been solved for them. It will be 

an examination which cannot be passed by cramming, for it will test abilities which can ^be 

developed only by competent teaching and persistent study throughout the years in school. 

e 

2. That it will make extensive use of objective questions, and they will be good que- 
stions. They will serve better than essay questions to test and test accurately the wider range 
of intellectual abilities I have mentioned. 

3. That the external examination will be relatively less important to students and 
their teachers. It will not dominate the whole life of the school to the extent that it does 
now. Overemphasis will be changed, not by weakening the external examination, but by 
strengthening internal evaluation in the schools. 

For this kind of examination programme, a participating Board would need to do a 
number of things ; 

It would agree to commit itself to a planned programme of research and development 
for a period of five years. 

It would employ for its Academic Unit a full-time professional staflf, which would 
include three sections : 

# 

1. An Examination Section, which would prepare the Board’s examinations. 

2. An Instructional Materials Section, which would work with schools in the prod- 
uction of new teaching materials to help teachers develop in their Students the kinds of 
ability which will be stressed in the examinations. 

3. A Research and Statsitical Section, which would study the technical qualities of 
each examination and the effect of improved examinations on secondary education. 

The personnel of these sections would be given intensive training, to qualify them as 
specialists in their respective areas. 

Note that the work of setting question papers would go on throughout the year. It 
would be a full time job, and it would be shifted from an amateur to a profession! job. 
This is very important; we have too long depended on amateurs to write our examination 
questions. I would not, however, wish to eliminate the contribution of teaches of the 
t jnd who now serve as paper setters. From large numbers of such teachers the Board 
should procure (and should pay for) ideas for questions and the initial drafts of questions. 
The influence of their ideas should be retained. But the final form of each question, and 
the pattern of each question paper, should be determii:ed by the professinal staff. Theirs 
is the job of editing, refining, selecting, and assembling the questions. 
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The Board would make a distinction between school leaving examinations, used for 
certification to enter a university. Then it could concentrate on (he determination of a 
proper standard for secondary school completion and the development of valid examinat- 
ions for measuring achievement of its standard. 

A plan for evaluating the results of the programme would be established from the 
beginning. Data on the present examinations and data on the new examinations would 
provide a basis for judging how well the new system seems to work. At the end of the 
five-year period, we would be in a much better position to judge what the future direction 
of examination improvement for the whole country ought to be. The expciience of the 
pioneering Boards would give us evidence on which we could base recommendations to be 
made to all the States. 

This programme also would require organisation and funds. An agency like DEPSE 
would have to guide it and to train the staff. Some central agency would pay the cost of 
employing the staff and would finance their training. During the deselopmental period- 
five years, I am suggesting the programme should not involve an additional financial burden 
to the Board. 

So you see 1 am visualising two programmes. One is a general programme of exam- 
ination improvement, and would include improvements of modest proportions. It would be 
available to all Boards which wish to participate. The other is an ihtdnsivc programme, which 
would try out innovations of which some are controversial. It also would be open to 
voluntary participation, but the number of Boards selecting it would not be, and should 
not be, large. A few Boards could serve as the testing ground for far reaching advances. 

Such is ray d^eam. The National Council of Educational Research and 1 raining has 
considered such a scheme, and has consideied it favourably. Beyond that the Council ha*' 
not gone. This is not a plan. It is not a proposal. I do not know whether anything 
like it will materialise. You must understand, therefore, that I am making you no promise; 
DEPSE is making no promise; the Council is making no promise. But we thought you 
ought to know what is in our minds, and so I have given you this glimpse of the future as 
it might be. 

I told you that the fate of my dream depends partly on you. Even if it should come 
to you with the full support of the Government of India, and with all the rupees that such 
a programmes would need, still it would amount to nothing unless you want to do your 
part. That, too, is why I have given you my projection of what might lie before us, to 
invite your thinking about it before it becomes a matter for decision. You wish to go, 
and how you propose to get there. 

Gentlemen, you have shared my dream. What will your dream be ? 
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Minutes of the mcetlii}; of the Central Examination Unit and State Evaluation Units 
held on 1 1*1 1-64 in the S. S. C. Examination Board, Maharashtra, Poona. 

Members present 

Central Examination Unit 

1. Dr. R. H. Dav? 

2. Dr. R. G. Misra 

3. Shri H. S. Srivastava 

4. Shri S. N. Saha 

5. Shri P. M. Patel 

6. Kumari .T. Kaur 

State Evaluation Units 

1. Shri R. S. Sinha, Director, Examination Research Bureau, Bihar. 

2. Shri S. R. Rohidekar, Director, State Evaluation Unit, Bangalore. 

3. Shri P. Singh, Evaluation Oflicer, Himachal Pradesh, Solan. 

4. Km. J. Venkubai, Evaluation Oflicer, State Evaluation Unit, Hyderabad. 

5. Shri P. G. Jacob, Evaluation Oflicer, Office of the D P.I., Kerala State, Trivandrum. 

6 . Shri B. L. Shah, Evaluation Officer, State Evaluation Unit, Ahmedabad. 

7. Shri H. S. Dave, Evaluation Officer, State Evaluation Unit, Bhopal 

8. Shri S. S. Jolly, Evaluation Officer, State Evaluation Unit, Chandigarh. 

9. Shri V. B. Sule, Evaluation Oflicer, State Evaluation Unit, Poona. 

10. Shri C. B. Misra, Evaluation Officer, State Evaluation Unit, Allahabad. 

11. Shri C. M. Hada, Technical Assistant, State Evaluation Unit, Bikaner. 

12. Shri M. S. Patel, Research Oflicer, Gujarat S. S. C. E. Board, Baroda. 

13. Shri S. R. Bokil, Investigation Officer, Maharashtra S. S. C. E. Board, Poona. 

A joint meeting of the officers of the Central Examination Unit and those of the State 
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Evaluation Units was held at Poona on 11.11.64 during the session of the Sixth .Conference 
of Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards of Secondary Education. Vaiious issues of 
common interest were discussed in the meeting and the following suggestions and recomm- 
endations were made : 

1. There being a great need for creating a body of trained personnel in evaluation, 
the Central Examination Unit may organize an intensive training course on evaluation. 

2. Persons newly recruited to State Evaluation Units may be associated with the 
Central Examination Unit for a period of 10 to 15 days soon after joining the State Unit. 
During this period they may be initiated into the theory and techniques of evaluation, discuss 
problems related to examination reform, collect first-hand information about the work 
of the Unit, plan out their activities and programmes in consultation with the officers 
of the Central Unit, see the library, the item-pool, etc. Such a visit may be helpful to 
the State Evaluation Officers as an intermediary measure to acquaint them with the plan 
and programme of examination reform in India. The State Units of Punjab, U. P., 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh ha\e sought to avail themselves of this association. 

3. If some tangible and positive work is to be achieved in the diicction of examina- 
tion reform, State Evaluation Officers should be retained in tlieir posts at least for a period 
of three years. It is also to be seen that persons reci uited for these posts are willing and 
enthusiastic. 

4. Since State Evaluation Units deal with the work of a technical nature, it is intrin- 
sically desirable that persons recruited to these Units are technically qualified. 

5. The posts of the State Fv.aluation Officers and Directors may be treated as 
selection posts with specific giades of paj'. These posts may cany a special pay, befittlrg 
the status and responsibilities, and State Govcininents m..v select suitably qualified 
departmental persons willing to be considered and transfer them without prciudicc to their 
legitimate prospects of promotion from their substantive posts. A representative from the 
Union Ministry of Education and/or the Directorate of Extension Programmes for 
Secondary Education may be co-opted as an expert mcmbei on the Selection Committee 
to recruit persons for such posts. 

6. In view of the increasingly important role of State Evaluation Units in the field 
of examination reform, the staff of the State Units may be commensuiately strengthened, 

A copy of the resolution calling upon the State Governments to augment suitably the staff 
of State Evaluation Units may be sent to the Education Ministries at the Centre and in 

Restates. 

7. The supply of an electric calculator may be considered as necessary for the 
efficient development of research activities in the Units. 

t. The work of the Units maybe checked from time to time by the State Education 
iPthorities against the yearly programmes developed by the Units in consultation with the 
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Central Examination Unit at the Joint Annual Conference. It should be seen that the 
staff of the State Evaluation Units is not utilized for any other work so long as they have 
their own programmes to implement as developed in the above Conference. 

9. The funds allotted by the Central Government to the State Units for the progra- 
mmes and activities may be sent direct to them in order to facilitate smooth and rapid 
functioning and implementation of programmes. 



APPENDIX R 


Publications of the Central Examination Unit 


Brochures on Evaluation ; 

1. Concept of Evaluation in Education, 2nd edition, 1963 25 P. 

2. Evaluation in General Science, 2nd edition, 1963 50 P. 

3. Evaluation in Social Studies, 2nd edition, 1963 3S p. 

4. Evaluation in Physics, 1962 Unpriced 

5. Evaluation in Mathematics, 2nd edition, 1964 „ 

6. Evaluation in Geography, 1962 „ 


Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schools 

1. Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schools — English, 1961 „ 

2. Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schools— Mathematics, 1961 „ 

3. Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schools — General Science, 1961 „ 

4. Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schools — Social Studies, 1961 „ 

5. Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schoo’s— Geography, 1961 „ 

6. Evaluation in Secondary Schools Rs. 2.50 

7. Specimen Unit Tests in English, Mathematics, Science and Social Unpriced 
Studies, 1964 

8. Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schools of Delhi — English, 1964 „ 

9. Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schools of Delhi — Mathematics, 1964 „ 

10. Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schools of Delhi— Physics & „ 

Chemistry, 1964 

11. Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schools of Delhi — Biology, 1964 Unpriced 

12. Specimen Test Items for Secondary Schools of Delhi — Social Studies, 1964 „ 
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(c) Other Brochures on Examination Reform 

1. Progress of Examination Reform in India, 1962 Unpriced 

2. Improving Examinations (Evaluation and Examination Series, No. 2) „ 

1963 

3. Research in Educational Evaluation (A consolidated report of four „ 
seminars), 1961 

4. Pupil’s Cumulative Record, Manual of Instructions, 1962 „ 

5. Evaluating Practice Teaching (Discussion Series No. 1) ' „ 

6. Optional Questions in Tests and Examinations (Discussion Series 50 P. 

No. 2), 1963 

7. Training Colleges and Examination Reform, 1963 Unpriced 

(d) Studies and Investigations 

1. Internal Assessment Procedures and Promotion Policies of some Unpriced 

Secondary Schools, 2nd edition, 1963 

2. Studies in Internal Assessment „ 

3. A Study of Failures in Secondaiy Schools, 1961 „ 

4. Instructions to Paper Setters by Boards of Secondary Education (Evalua- „ 
tion and Examination skies. No 3) 

5. Moderation Procedures at Secondary School Examinations (for official use „ 
only, 1962) 

6. Private Candidates and Secondary Schodl Examinations „ 

7. Analysis of Results of Secondary School Examinations (1961j „ 

(fi) Reports oj Conferences, Seminars and Training Courses 

1. Report of the Seminar on Examinations (held at Bhopal 1956) Unpriced 

2. Proceedings of the First Conference of Chairmen and the Secretaries „ 

of the State Boards of Secondary Education 

3. Proceedings of the Second Conference of Chairmen and the Secretaries „ 
of the State Boards of Secondary Education 

4. Proceedings of the Third Conference of Chairmen and the Secretaries „ 
of the State Boards of Secondary Education 

5. Proceedings of the Fourth Conference of Chairmen and the Secretaries „ 
of the State Boards of Secondary Education 

6. Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of Chairmen and the Secretaries „ 
of the State Boards of Secondary Education 

7. Report of the Training Course on Evaluation (Sep. 16 to Oct. 18, 1960) , 

(f) Miscellaneous Publications 

I. Annotated BiUiography on Evaluation and Measiuement, 1962 », 
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2. BiUiography of Research in Examination (in press) Unpriced 

3. Research on Mathematics Education in India : An overview (in press) „ 

(g) Periodical Publications 

1. Examination Abstracts, No. I, June, 1963 „ 

No. 2, October, 1964 ,, 

2. Evaluation Newsletter, „ 

No. 1, August, 1964 „ 

(h) Reports of Workshops of Training College Lecturers 

1. Lecturers of Training Colleges of Assam, Bihar and West Bengal held „ 
at Shantiniketan, 1961 

2. Lecturers of Training Colleges of Madhya Pradesh held at Panchmarhi, 

May 1962 

3. Lecturers of Training Colleges of Punjab State held at Jullunder, 

June 1962 „ 

4. Lecturers of Training Colleges of Punjab held at Chandigarh, July 1962 „ 

5. Lecturers of Training Colleges of Gujarat held at Surat „ 

6. Lecturers of Training Colleges of Rajasthan held at Udaipur „ 

7. Teachers* College Lecturers in Mysore State held at the 

R. V. Multipurpose Higher Secondary School, T. Narsipur, 1963 „ 

8. Evaluation Workshop for Lecturers of the Teachers’ Training Colleges 

of Bihar and Orissa held at Patna Training College, Patna, 1964 „ 

9. Evaluation Workshop for Method Masters of Training Colleges affiliated 
to Agra University, Agra held at P. B. Municipal Intermediate College, 

Hardwar, 1964 ,, 

10. Evaluation Workshop for Lecturers of Secondary Teachers’ Colleges, held 
at Allahabad, 1964 „ 

Reports of Workshops of Paper-setters 

1. Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan. ^Workshop for Paper Setters „ 
and Senior Moderators (31st July to 7th August, 1963, Ajmer) 

2. Maharashtra S. S. C. Exmination Board, Poona. Wokshop for Paper- 

setters held at Pancbgani, Karad & Aurangabad in 1963 „ 

3. Gujart S. S. C. Examination Board, Baroda. Setting Better Question 

Papers— Workshop of Paper-setters (Sept. 23 to Oct. 2, 1963) Vallabh 
Vidyanagar, 1963. ,, 

4. Gujarat S. S. C. Examination Board, Baroda. Setting Better Question 
Papers — Workshop of Paper setters (Supplementary) (23rd to 28th Dec. 

1963) Surat. 1963 
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5. Secondary Education Board, Mysore State, Bangalore. Setting Better 
Question Papers — Workshop for Paper Setters (19th to 28th January, 

1964) Bangalore, 1964 Unpriced 

6. Gujarat S. S. C. Examination Board, Baroda, Setting Better Question 
Papers — Second Workshop of Paper Setters (20th to 25th Feb. 1964), 

Vallabh Vidyanagar, 1964 „ 

7. Secondary Education Board, Mysore State, Bangalore. Setting Better 

Question Papers — Continuation Workshop of Paper Setters (11th to 20th 
May, 1964) Belgaum, 1964 „ 

8. Board of Secondary Education Rajasthan, Ajmer. Workshop for Paper 

Setters, (July 13 to 22, 1964) Udaipur, 1964 „ 

9. Gujarat S. S. C. Examination Board, Baroda. Setting Better Question Papers. 
Workshop for Paper Setters (August 5 to 11, 1964) Vallabh Vidyanagar. „ 

10. The Vidarbha Board of Secondary Education, Nagpur. Report of the First 

Workshop for Paper Setters (2nd to 11th September, 1964) Nagpur, 1964 „ 

11. Punjab University & Punjab Education Department, Chandigarh. Report 

of the Workshop of Paper Setters, (23rd to 30th September, 1964) „ 

12. Board of Secondary Education Rajasthan, Ajmer. Second Workshop 

of Paper Setters in Elective Subjects of Physics, Chemistry, Biology and 
Mathematics (21 sf to 30th November, 1964) Ajmer „ 



APPENDIX S 

SUMMARIES OF REPORTS FROM THE BOARDS 
(i) ANDHRA PRADESH . 

With regard to reforms introduced recently, the Board of Secondary Education, 
Andhra Pradesh, has reported that, ^iXh effect from the Examination held in March 1958, 
objective type of questions to the extent of 20% in language question papers and 30% in 
non-language papers have been introduced in H. S. C. Examination. In respect of H. S. 
& M. P. S. L. C. (Andhra Curriculum) Examination, objective type of questions have been 
set in General Mathematics, Composite Mathematics, History, Civics, Natural Sciences and 
Physical Science since March 1960. With effect from March 1964, objective type of 
questions have been introduced in second language— English Paper I. 

The Board has not reported anything with regard to changes in scoring procedures, 
grace marks and condonation rules, declaration of results, etc. 

As regards reforms to be introduced in the near future, the Board has reported that 
Class Record marks of classes X to XII are to be taken into account instead of IX to XII 
in H. S, &. M. P. S. L. C. Examination (Andhra Curriculum). 



(ii) ASSAM 

The Board of Secondary Education, Assam, Gauhati, has not so far introduced any 
changes in the direction towards examination reform except introducing 2 papers oniModern 
Indian Languages from 1963 in the Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination. 

However, the programme of examination reform is under active consideration of the 

Board. 



(iii) BIHAR 

The Bihar Scliool nxaminatioii Board, F’atna, has not so far introduced any changes 
towards examination reform and other related aspects. 

As regards the reforms to be introduced in the near future, the Board reported the 
following : 

1. To provide instruction! material and test tools to enable students to take 
advantage of these in making up their general deficiencies. 

2. To direct all schools for increasing the coverage of the content as well objectives 
of teaching in all the subjects of studies. 

3. To circulate errors to all schools. 

4. To hold a seminar of paper scttcis and teachers in some selected subjects where 
incidence of failure is markedly high in comparison to others. 



(iv) DELIir 


Reforms Introduced Recently 

1. With effect from the year 1964, the Board has introduced objective type questions 
in different subjects, carrying to marks. 

2. The question papers for 1964 examinations were set in English and Hindi in those 
subjects where Hindi was a permitted medium of instruction and examination. Prior to 
1964, all question papers were printed in English only.. 

3. No change has recently been introduced in scoring procedures. 

4. Formerly the grace marks were not added to the total marks obtained by a 
candidate, but now the grace marks are added to the marks already earned by him. 

5. There has been no change in the pattern of declaration of results. 

6. The Board has prepared and circulated a comprehensive note for the guidance of 
paper setters of English. It contains objectives of teaching the subject and also gives model 
questions covering different topics of the syllabus in English for the Higher Secondary 
classes. 

7. Due action is taken on the important suggestions given by the examiners in their 
reports. 

8. The Board has introduced from the academic session 1963-64, an All India 
Higher Secondary Examination. The Scheme of Studies for this examination was newly 
drawn up after careful consideration. Under this Scheme of Studies, core and elective 
subjects have been provided. Under core subjects, provision has been made for a craft 
and the three-language formula. Students offering Science subjects are required to 
study 'Social Studies and Indian Culture and Civilization’ also in order to give them 
some basic knowledge of Social Sciences and students offering Humanities are required to 
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offer ‘General Science and Elementary Mathematics’. With effect from the current academic 
session, however, a further change has been introduced, namely, students who do not offer 
Mathematics in Science Group will now be required to qualify in a special paper of Math- 
ematics also as it is considered absolutely necessary for them to have workable knowledge 
of Mathematics. 

Provision of 25‘’o marks for sessional work lias also been made in the internal 
examination in respect of the aforesaid core subjects. The papers will be set by the Board 
for these internal examinations. 

It has been decided to permit certain categories of students to take the AlMndia 
Higher Secondary Examination as private candidates. 

Reforms proposed to be introduced in the near future 

1. The Board is proposing to incorporate the objectives of teaching diflcrent subjects 
in the syllabi and also to reshape the curriculum contents to make them more understandable 
to the teachers and the pupils. 

2. The Board also proposes to hold seminars, workshops and symposia for the 
secondary school teachers. 

3. In order to disseminate information about secondary education and its problems, 
the Board is proposing to bring out a quarterly journal. 

4. A few studies have been undertaken by the Board and on the basis of the findings 
of these studies the Board may biing in, if necessary, further reforms in the examination 
system. 

5. The Board is proposing to bring out a pamphlet on ‘Objective Questions.’ It 
will discuss their needs, kinds, dillicultics in their framing and the different purposes for 
which they can be used. Anollier pamphlet is also being planned for giving guidance to 
teachers in framing better essay type questions and short answer questions. 

6. A general note for the paper sellers in dillcrent subjects is being prepared. It 
gives indications in respect of dimensions for paper selling. It is expected to result in better 
framed questions at the coming examinations. 

7. A note is being prepared for the guidance of examiners and sub-examiners. The 
purpose of this note is to provide a better technique for marking the answer books and 
reducing the subjective clement therein. 



(v) KERALA 


Reforms Introduced Recently 

Changes have been introduced in the light of the suggestions made in the revised 
syllabus. Accordingly 40% questions in the core subjects have been made objective. Similar 
changes have been effected in language papers also by introducing objective and compre- 
hension tests. 

The number of papers in core subjects has been doubled without demarcating the 
areas under Paper I and II. This ensures entire coverage of the portions. 

Paper setters have been asked to submit a detailed valuation scale. 

Moderation is effected in consultation with the Examination Board. This varies from 
time to time. 

Examiners’ reports, consolidated and edited by the Evaluation Unit, are printed and 
circulated to all schools for the guidance of teachers. 


Reform proposed to be introduced. | 

Year from which the reform is to be introduced. 

1. Training of paper setters. 

r 

2. Training for teachers at the rate of 1 
graduate teacher from every school. 

1965 

To be achieved by the end of 1966. 





(vi) MYSORE 


Reforms introduced recently 

Greater emphasis is gradually laid on tlic qucslions involving application of skills in 
all subjects. The question papers of May, l%.1, September, 1961 and March, 1964 were 
analysed at the workshops for paper setters held in January, 1964 and May, 1964. 

New type questions covering 10",, to 15'\, of a question paper arc introduced in the 
question papers of English, General Mathematics, General Science, Social Studies and 
History (Elective in Part IV). 

The examination is divided into four parts. 

Part 1 (a) language (Mother-tongue). 

„ (b) Hindi Compulsory 

Part II English Compulsory 

Part III (a) Social Studies 

(b) General Science 

(c) General Mathematics 

t 

Part IV Three subjects in one of the following groups. 

I. Humanities 

II. Science 

III. Technical 

IV. Agricultural 

V. Commercial 

VI. Home Science 

VII. Fine Arts. 
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Gracing is done on a definite procedure at not more than 2% in each Part except in 
English in which it is 5%. 

Results are declared in Parts. Exemptions are granted to those who earn 50% and 
more in any subject. 

Instructions are issued to paper setters duly indicating the dimensions for setting 
questions papers. 

Reports received from the Examiners are summarised and sent to all the schools^ 

It is intended to give more weightage to the questions of objective type which require 
application and skill. Better type of essay and short answer questions based on well defined 
objectives and with definite answers to ensure objectivity in scoring will be introduced gra- 
dually. At present the question paper with new type questions is set along with essay type 
paper. It is proposed to increase the percentage of new type questions from 10% to 20‘J{, 
in gradual stages and to set the new type paper separately in due course. 

It is proposed to conduct 24 workshops for about 1500 Heads of High Schools in the 
State with a view to orienting them to the evaluation technique. 



(vii) ORISSA 

The Board of Secondary Education, Orissa, Cuttack, has reported that objective type 
of questions are being set upto 10",, of the total marks in the subjects of Social Studies and 
General Science with effect from 1964. 

The Examiner’s report is utilised by the experts of the Board who visit schools for the 
improvement in the method of teaching different subjects whcjc.thc performance of the 
candidates is not upto the standard. 

As regards the reforms to be introduced in the near future, the Board has icportcd the 
following : 

(i) A training course in setting question papers will be organised. 

(ii) The syllabus committee will be asked to fix up the relative weightage to be given 
on different topics on each subject of study. 

(iii) Objective questions will be introduced in all subjects upto the extent of 20% 
marks. 

(iv) The number of long essay questions will be reduced and that of short answer 
questions increased. 

(v) Questions will be objective based. 



(viii) PUNJAB 


Reforms introduced recently 

The Punjab university introduced the system of internal assessment in Matriculation 
and Higher Secondary Examinations in respect of school candidates only. 20% marks in 
Matriculation and 25% marks in core subjects and 20%marks in Elective Groups Examin- 
ation, were reserved in each subject. Previously, separate objective type and essay type 
question papers were set for these examinations. But on account of large scale copying in 
the examination hall and a marked fad in academic standards, the university discontinued 
the objective type question papers with effect from 1963 examinations. 

The university has not introduced any change in scoring procedures. As regards 
grace marks, the university has modified the previous practice making provision for 5 
grace marks in the Matriculation Examination by allowing grace marks at the rate of 1% of 
the total aggregate marks. Thus a candidate failing in one or more subjects and the total 
deficiency in these subjects being not more than nine marks (maixmum marks for the 
examination being 900), is given upto nine marks in all the subjects in order to be declared 
to have passed the examination. 

The pattern of awarding grace marks also holds true of Higher Secondary Part I and 
Higher Secondary part 11 with the difference that the total number of grace marks is 
determined by the maximum marks in these two examinations. 

The university has also introduced the system of granting exemption from appearing 
in a subject(s) and re-appearing in a subjcct(s) in the Higher Secondary (Elective groups) 
Examination with effect from the examinations of 1964. 

As regards the instructions to paper setters, the university has requested all paper 
setters to keep in view the following instructions while setting question papers. 

(i) To distribute the questions with some uniformity over the whole range of 
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subject contained in the syllabus. 

(ii) The paper setters are requested not to repeat the questions they have set for 
examination of another university. 

(iii) While translating the questions in Modern Indian Languages in subjects such as 
Mathematics, Science, Social Studies, etc., the paper setters are requested to 
give English terms in brackets. 

The university sends the Examiner's reports to the Board. In the light of these 
reports, the Board makes some suggestions for improvement and these arc communicated 
to the paper setters and, if necessary, to the the institutions. 

Reforms proposed to be introduced in the near future. 

The workshop of paper setters held in September 1964 discussed at lengtl;^ various 
aspects of paper setting such as accepted objectives of teaching dilTerent subjects, weightage 
to objectives, weightage to content, scoring procedures, language of questions, etc., and in 
the light of these, made detailed suggestions for different subjects. 

The Punjab University is giving thought to these suggestions and hopes that some 
solid and fruitful results would emerge as a result of implementation of these suggestions. 



(ix) UTTAR PRADESH 


Reforms introduced recently 

The Board of High School and Intermediate Education, U. P. Allahabad, has of late 
introduced some changes in the questions in English Paper II. Part ‘A’ of the paper will 
now consist of questions relating to translation and composition (30 marks) and will be of 
2 hours’ duration and Part ‘B’ will be of one houcs’ duration and will consist of short 
answer type questions on grammar, sipelling, and punctuation, etc. (30 marks). 

There will be a gap of 15 minutes between parts ‘A’ and ‘B'. Part ‘B’ containing 
short answer type questions viill be given to the candidates after the first two hours. The 
candidates will be required to answer questions in the space provided for the purpose in 
the question paper itself and attach the same to the answer book containing answers to 
Part *A’. 

The Board has not reported anything on changes in scoring procedures, grace marks 
and condonation, etc.. The examiner’s report is circulated to the heads of institutions for 
information and necessary action. 

Reforms proposed to be introduced in the near future 

As regards the reforms to be introduced, the Board has reported the following : 

1. Reform in the question papers of various other subjects in a phased manner. 

2. Introduction of better balanced syllabi suiting the needs of the time< 

3. Introduction of practical examination in Science at the High School stage. 



(x) VIDARBHA 

Vidarbha Board of Secondary Lducation has intioduced the following reforms in their 

examinations : 

1. Changes introduced in examination questions 

(a) One objective type of question is included in almost all the papers except 
languages. 

(b) Each part of the question carries marks independently and the same is indicated 
against the part concerned. 

(c) In the translated question papers, English equivalents of technical terms are given 
against them in order to avoid confusion on the part of the students. 

2. Changes introduced in question papers. 

(a) If the nature of the subject is such that it could be divided into the different 
sections, the setter of the paper sets one or two questions from each section. This 
sectionisation is done lest the examinees may avoid the study of any portion of 
the prescribed course. 

(b) The setter takes into consideration the requirdhient regarding distribution of marks 
to certain topics, if provided for in the prospectus* 

(c) In general 50% choice is given in the question paper of each subject. 

3. Changes introduced in scoring procedures. 

Each question paper set is accompanied by a memorandum of instructions for 

the guidance of valuers. It gives precisely as to what exactly is expected from the 

candidates as a reply to each question and how the answers are to be assessed by the 

valuers. The memorandum of instructions indicates model answers in brief so that 
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the valuers at different places may be able to assess the answers uniformly. 

4. Changes introduced in grace marks, condonation marks, etc. 

If an examinee fails at the Secondary School Certificate Examination but su- 
cceeds in getting 40 per cent or more marks in one or more subjects or groups in 
which passing separately is compulsory, he/she may appear at a subsequent examina- 
tion or examinations only in such subjects or groups in which he/she has obtained less 
than 40 per cent marks provided that if he/she fails to pass the examination by parts 
in three successive and consecutive attempts he/she will be required to appear at the 
whole examination. 

Candidates passing the examination by parts shall be declared to have passed 
the examination in the ‘Pass Division’. 

5. Instructions to Setters, Moderators and Translators. 

(a) While setting the question paper, it is absolutely necessary for a setter and a 
moderator to study the necessary syllabus. Sometimes, a setter of a language 
paper has to set a paper from two alternative text books or from two or three 
text books prescribed for the previous two examinations. 

The courses and instructions regarding examination are sometimes modi- 
fied and as such it will be extremely risky if the setter depends on his previous 
experience or the knowledge of courses prescribed in the previous years. 

The time allotted for each question paper, total marks for the same, distri- 
bution of the topics of the subject in two papers, and the distribution of marks to 
the subtopic should be carefully studied by the setter and moderator. 

(b) It is the duty af the moderator to see that the paper set by the setter is according 
to the prescribed syllabus and is suitable for the standard for which it is meant 
and that the time and the total marks allotted to the paper are mentioned in the 
paper and that they are according to the syllabus. 

(c) English equivalents of the Technical terms in the Hindi, Marathi and Urdu ver- 
sions of the question paper should be given against them in order to avoid con- 
fusion on the part of the students. 

6. Other modifications introduced 

(a) Scheme of Internal Assessment In every subject, 20% marks are reserved for 
school work and 80% marks are meant for the Board’s examination. 

(b) Practical Examination 

Practical examinations are held in the subjects noted against each type of 
examination. 
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S. No. Name of the Exam. Subjects of Practical examination 

1 S.S C. Science Group— Physics, Chemistry, Biology. 

Agriculture Group — Agriculture, Physics, Chemistry. 

Technical Group — Physics, Chemistry, Electrical Engi* 
neering. Civil Engineering. 

Humanities Group— Indian Music. 

2 Higher S.S.C. Humanities Group— Geography, Indian Music. 

Science Group — Physics, Chemistry Biology, Geo- 
graphy. 

Agriculture Group — Agronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany. 

Technical Group— Physics, Chemistry, Electrical Engi- 
neering, Civil Enginceting. 

Higher S.S.C. Examination Technical (Kala Niketan). 

1. Physics. 

2. Chemistry. 

3. Engineering Mathematics. 

4. Engineering Science. 

5. Engineering Drawing. 

6. Workshop Practice. 

Vocational High School Certificate Examination. 

1. Tailoring. 

2. Carpentry. 

3. Leather work. 

4. Metal work. 

5. Electrician. 

As regards reforms to be introduced in the near future, the Board has reported that 
the paper setters will be trained in the setting of betfer type of questions in English, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, History and Geography and that it has proposed to introduce 
new type of question papers in 1967 for S.S.C. Examination and in 1968 for Higher Secon- 
dary Examination. 





(xi) WEST BENGAL 


Examinatioii Reforms Introduced 

In 1958 the Board directed all recognised schools to introduce Objective Type Tests 
and Short Answer Type Questions in school examinations. This was done with a view to 
introducing fully in future this system in public examinations conducted by the Board. In 
1959 the Board issued booklets to all recognised schools containing samples of Objective 
Test materials in seven subjects, viz., Bengali, English, History, Geography, Mathematics, 
General Science and Social Studies. The purpose was to train the school students in this 
novel method in order to effect reforms in examination pattern of the State. 

The Board in its examinations has introduced some changes in setting questions on 
several subjects, viz., English, Bengali, Geography, General Science, Physics, Chemistry, etc., 
by increasing the number of short answer type questions and introducing a few objective 
type questions, and minimizing the number of essay type questions. 

The questions are direct, simple and clearly worded so that the candidates find no 
difficulty in understanding what they are required to answer. The distribution of marks to 
different parts of a question are also indicated in the question paper in order to 
help the candidates in ascertaining correctly the scope and extent of answers to be given. 
This also serves as a direction to the examiners in scoring answers properly. 

The examiners submit the examined scripts to the Head Examiners Who check 5 per 
cent of the scripts as well as borderline cases to maintain uniformity of standard. If it is found 
that the proper stsmdard has not been maintained by an .examiner, the scripts allotted to him 
are re-examined de novo. The examined scripts are scrutinised by scrutinisers under the 
control of Head Examiners before the marks are sent for tabulation. 

Award of grace marks in a subject is not a regular feature. The questiim of awarding 
grace marks in a subject is considered only when the percentage of passes in it is found to 
.be very poor* 
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Changes in the Pattern of Declaring Results 

(i) ^ A candidate who is absent at or fails in an elective subject oifered as compulsory, 

but passes in one offered as optional, the score in the latter is accepted if be 
passes straightway 

(ii) A candidate who passes in all compulsory subjects but is short of the minimum 
aggregate for a pass by not more than 4 marks, is given such award as will bring 
the aggregate to the minimum for a pass. 

(ill) If a candidate fails in only one compulsory subjcc t by not more than 5 per cent 
of the full marks in the subject, and shows merit bv gaining first division 
marks in the aggregate or by securing at least 75 per cent oi the full marks in a 
subject, compulsory or optional, is allowed to pass, and his division is deter- 
mined by duducting from his aggregate the number ol marks by which he has 
so failed. 

(iv) A candidate failing in one subject by one mark only, even alter re-examination, 
is awarded one mark to help him for a pass. 

(v) A candidate who misses the next higher division by one mark only, is given this 
mark and allowed to pass in the next highci division. 

(vi) If a candidate fails in one subject only, ofTeied as compulsory or optional, his 
script in the subject is re-examined before declaring his result 

Use of Examiner’s Report 

When there is a large failure in a subject in spite ol the questions being properly set, 
the Head Examiner’s Report in the subject is circul itcd to schools for tJieii guidance with 
a view to stopping recurrence of such failures 

C. Reforms proposed to be introduced in the near future : 

The Board proposes to set up as soon as possible an I valuation Unit m collaboration 
with the State Department of Education and Teachers’ f r«iining Colleges for effecting further 
reforms in the examination pattern in the light of the suggestions and recommendations 
forwarded by the Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondaiy Education from time 
to time. 



APPENDIX I 


Summaries of the Reports from the State Evaluation Units. 

(i) GUJARAT 

The State Evaluation Unit, Gujarat, conducted four workshops in the third week of 
November 1964, and has proposed to organise a few more. 

The Unit is at present conducting an experimental study on the evaluation and teaching 
of English in standard VIII, and it is expected to be completed by April, 1965.- Besides, the 
Unit has undertaken a study on failures in secondary schools and hopes to complete it by 
March 1965. 

The Unit has also provided guidance to schools which have taken projects in Social 
Studies, Geography, Science and Mathematics. Articles in Gujarati on examination reform 
have been contributed to educational journals from time to time. 



(ii) MADHYA PRADESH 

A workshop of paper settcis of 10 day’s duration was organised m Fanuary under the 
joint auspices of the Board of Secondary Education, the State Evaluation Unit and tlie 
Central Examination Unit, to tram paper setters m the technique of setting improved 
questions and question papers in Hindi, English, General Science and Social Studies. 

The Unit has taken m hand preparation ot about 100 test items each in English, 
Physics and Civics, which are proposed to be tried out in the Experimental School of 
the Board. 

The specimen test items in General Science published by the Central Examination 
Unit will be translated into Hindi in order that schools might prepare well in advance for 
the improved type of evaluation procedure and also for the modified question paper pro- 
posed to be set at the Board’s examination, 1965 

The unit has undertaken a comprehensive analysis of the syllabus in Physics for Higher 
Secondary ‘A’ course Examination keeping in view the following 

1. Analysis of the syllabus in relation to the availability of time for teaching the 
subject. 

2. Suggestions for demonstrations, laboratory work, field work and other allied 
activities for children in the various topics of the syllabus. 

3. Determination of weightagc to bp given to the diiteient topics 

4. Determination of objectives of teaching different topics. . 

5. Drawing up of the list of minimum equipment required for teaching the subject. 

The unit has also completed the following studies and investigations : 

1. Investigation into the causes of the high incidence of failure in Secondary schools 
of Madhya Pradesh. 

2. Study of the impact of internal assessment on the total programme of assessment. 
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3. Analysis and interpretation of the results of Higher Secondary Certificate. Exami- 
nation for the last five years. 

The Unit has published the report, *A study of the causes of failure in Secondary 
Schools of M. P.* Two other publications — ‘Impact of internal assessment on the total 
programme of assessment’ and ‘Analysed syllabus of Physics for schools of Madhya Pradesh’ 
are proposed to be brought out some time in 1965. 

The unit has proposed to undertake the following activities : 

1. Preparation of a scheme for internal marking in the light of the study on the 
present system of internal marking. 

2. A critical study of the question papers of General Science with special reference 
to the inclusion of objective type questions. 

3. Preparation of an exhaustive battery of objective tests in General science for use 
in Schools. 

4. Construction of specimen test items for guidance of examiners in difierent subjects 
especially in core subjects. 

5. Translation of specimen lest items in different subjects prepared by the Central 
Examination Unit into regional languages. 



(iii) MAHARASHTRA 

The State Evaluation Unit, Maharashiia, conducted 15 workshops of 3 days’ duration 
each for orientating headmasters and assistant teachers to the concept and technique of 
evaluation in the subjects of Social Studies, Gencial Science, Marathi, Hindi, English, 
Mathematics, Geography, History and Sanskrit. 

The unit has undertaken the following studies which are expected to be completed by 
March 1965. 

1. The study of the prevailing practices regarding the conduct of oral and practical 
examination in this state. 

2 . The study of the reasons for less than 20% of passes at the S. S. C. Examination, 
March 1964. 

The unit also proposes to render into the regional language the following publications 
from D.E.P.S.E. 

1. Evaluation in General Science. 

2. Evaluation in Social Studies. 

The preparation of the Directory ol icsource personnel is under way. 



(iv) MYSORE 

The State Evaluation Unit, Mysore, associated itself with the first and second work- 
shops of paper setters organised under the joint auspices of the Board and the Central 
Examination Unit for orientating them to the techniques of constructing good questions 
and question papers. 

The unit undertook two studies— Analysis of the SSLC Examination results of May 
.1963 of the New Mysore State and Investigation into poor performance in the SSLC Exami- 
nation of March 1963 and completed them. The unit has also undertaken a study on the 
scheme of internal assessment. 

‘Wastage of Man-power— pupil performance in our secondary schools’ — written by 
Dr. K. P. Nayak, Evaluation Officer, is awaiting publication. 

The Unit has chalked out its future plans as follows : 

1. Evaluation workshops to train Headmasters in evaluation techniques in the 
subjects of English, Kannada, General Science, General Mathematics and Social 
Studies, each of 5 days’ duration and with SO participants at a time. 

2. Follow-up workshops at selected centres to train teachers of secondary schools 
in the technique of evaluation, each of 5 days’ duration and with 50 parUcipants 
at a time. 

3. Trying out of internal assessment scheme in twelve selected schools to studly the 
impact of the scheme in realistic situations to be spread over one 

4. Introduction of the concept of evaluation in Training CoOeges to initiatB ^ 
teachers under training in Evaluation Methods. These workAojpl liitt be of 2 
days* duration each and will involve pupil teachers and staff of >10 'l)raioiog 
Colleges. 

Evaluation offivaluationTccludqvm in 12 sdec^ 
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whileness of Evaluation Method employed to be spread over one year. 

“ 6 . Development of test items in Kannada, English, General Science, Social Studies 
and General Mathematics. 

7. Translation of test items from English into Kannada. 

8. Preparation of instructional material with the help of selected resource personnel. 

9. Research investigation into the problem arising out of the rofoim in Evaluation. 

10. Publication of pamphlets on different aspects of Evaluation. 

11. Publication of rest items in different subjects in English and Kannada. 



(v) ORISSA 

The State Evaluation Unit, Orissa, organised an Evaluation Seminar of 8 days* 
duration to enlighten headmasters and senioi teachers (36 in all) on the concept and 
techniques of evaluation. The unit got prepared about 110 test items in General Science 
and some tests for class X based on the following topics of General Science — (i) Water we 
u.se, (2) Our food and digestion, (3) Disease and prevention and (4) How we see and hear. 
The Unit also completed the following studies : 

1. A comparative study of marks in essay examination and objective tests in 
Social Studies. 

2. A content-wise analysis of the Board’s question paper in General Science. 

The Unit chalked out its future programme as follows : 

1. A follow-up Evaluation Seminar of 10 days’ duration involving the same parti- 
cipants for analysis of question papers and test construction. 

2. Development of test items, 200 each in General Science, Social Studies and Mathe- 
matics for class X. 

3. Development of achievement tests based on the topic in General Science : The 
Earth we live in and use of energy, for class XI, containing about 120 objective 
type items. 

4. An analysis of answer papers of Mathematics and General Science. 



(vi) PUNJAB 

The State Evaluation Unit, Punjab, conducted two workshops of 6 days duration each 
in collaboration with Extension Services Department -one to acquaint about 40 teachers 
with the evaluation techniques in English, Social Studies, and Generjd Science and the others 
to get prepared objective based tests of difTcrent forms in Mathematics. The Unit has also 
conducted two workshops of 6 days’ duration each in collaboration with Extension Services 
Departments to initiate about 200 teacher trainees in the evaluation approach. 

The Unit has undertaken preparation of test items in the following subjects : 


English 

— 

100 

Social Studies 

— 

50 

General Science 

— 

100 

Mathematics 


100 


It has also proposed to get prepared some unit tests with 15 items in each test in 
Mathematics, General Science and Social Studies. 

The unit has taken in hand the following studies and investigations : 

.1. Analysis of question papers, High/Higher Se'condary, 1964. 

2. Analysis of results of Higher Secondary Part I Examination, 1964. 

3. Analysis of results of the Punjab University Higher Secondary Examination, 1964 
as per proforma supplied by the Central Examination Unit. 

The unit has proposed to translate into Hindi and Punjabi the publication of the 
Central Examination Unit— The Concept of Evaluation. 



(vii) RAJASTHAN 


The State Evaluation Unit> Rajasthan, conducted eight Evaluation Workshops for 
orientation of headmasters and teachers m Social Studies and English and in five com- 
pulsory subjects of High Schools and Higher Secondary schools. In two of these wock- 
nhops the participants prepared model papers in English for class VIII and model papers 
in English, Hindi and Mathematics for High and Higher Secondary Schools. 

The Unit also got prepared by teachers who attended the orientation workshops test 
items in English, Social Studies, General Science, Elementary Mathematics and EOndi. 
Some of the items were tried out and some recommended for try out in class tests. 

The unit has completed the following studies and investigations ; 

(1) Promotion rules 

(2) Conduct of class tests 

(3) Conduct of Annual E xamination 

(4) Study of failures in Secondary Schools 

(5) Student’s Cumulative Record 

(6) Cases of disparity of marks obtained in different examinations. 

The unit has brought out two issues of Newsletter for Higher Secondary Schools 
add Middle schools. The third issue is underway. The unit has also prq;>ared a Directory 
' of resource personnel. 


As regsrsls the future programme, the Unit will organise four workshc^ ii^Mdvhig 
^ont lOO middle school teachers of English, Hihdi and Social Studies and 
aiiottt 500 items. The Unit win also undertake translation of pamphlet on 


imut 500 items. The Unit win also undertake translation of pamphlet on 
f^Wthed by E^Ed^.SJB. ftom English into Hindi. >J . . , 

" BsstdeSn the Dfdt win condpet researeb and inv wtijb tiO Bs 
(1) Etudy of <^K{inre of students in and Higher* Secoiyinf *wiw i^^th results 

. rbelow30%. , ^ ^ , 

tSO Cases el in marks otEttioeO in the |«}f-ye«flyaf^y(^|||[lHN^^^^ 



(viii) UTTAR PRADESH 

The State Evaluation Unit, Uttar Pradesh associated itself with the Evaluation work- 
shops organised in July 1964 under ihe joint auspices of the Department of Extension 
Services, Govt. Central Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad and the Central Examination Unit 
for orientating Training College lecturers to new trends in Evaluation and thereby ensuring 
proper teacher preparation. 

The Unit has made some efforts in preparing teacher made' test items on various 
school subjects, e.g., English, Science, Mathematics and Social Studies. 

The Unit undertook three studies, (1) An investigation into the problem of unevenness 
in the standard of achievement under different papers of Mathematics at the Intermediate 
stage, 1963, (2) An investigation into the causes of failures at the High School Examination, 
1963 of the U. P. Board and (3) Analysis of various question papers at the Board’s H. S. 
Examination 1964 and completed them. The reports of these studies have been published. 

The Unit has prepared a directory of resource personnel for item writing, evaluation 
and instructional material. 

The Unit has chalked out its future plans as follows : 

(1) Evaluation workshops for teachers of Secondary Schools of the state in the 
subjects of English, Social Studies, Mathematics and Science to orient them to new 
trends in evaluation and its technique, each of five days’ duration and with 20 
participants at a time. 

(2) workshops for getting prepared test items in Science, Mathematics and English, 

which will be tried out in six selected schools. , 

(3) Preparation of about 100 Achievement tests of different types — essay, short answer 
and objective — in Mathematics and Science. 

(4) Analysis of question papers of the Board and home examinations. 

(5) Analysis of content areas. 

(6) Analysis of results of Board and home examinations. 

O) AnalyMs of objectives of teaching. 



APPFNDFX IT 


Constitution of the Standing Committee of the Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards 
of Secondary Education in India. 

(Av Amended hv the Siylh Conference) 


1 . Composition : 

The Standing Committee, will consist of nine members from amongst the Chairmen 
and Secretaries of the Boards of Secondary Education and two officers of the Directorate 
of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education. They will be members in their official 
and not individual capacities. 

The Director of the Directorate of Extension Programmes lor Secondary Education 
will be the Chairman of the Committee and an officer ol the DEPSE will act as its 
Secretary. 

2. Nomination to the Committee : 

The Chairman will constitute the committee by nominating nine members from 
amongst the Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards of Secondary Education and two from 
among the officers of the Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education. 

He will also be empowered to co-opt additional members, not exceeding three, over 
and above this specified number to work on the Committee, at his discretion. 

3. The Term of office of the Members : 

Out of the representatives of the Board one third of the members will retire every year. 
The term of office of the members from the Boards will normally be three years. However, 
in the first instance one third members will retire at the end of the first and another one 



third at the end of the second year of the constitution of the Committee. Their names 
will be decided upon by the Chairman. A retiring member, will be eligible for renomination, 
only after a year of his retirement from the Committee. 

The term of office of the representatives from the DEPSE will be decided upon by 
the Chairman of the Committee. 

4. Periodicity of meeting. 

The Committee will normally meet at least twice a year. 

5. Functions of the Committee. 

(a) To review the work done by the Boards towards the reform of examinations. 

(b) To plan the steps for the programme of examination reform by the Boards. 

(c) To make necessary suggestions for expediting the implementation of the 
programme of reform in public examinations. 

(d) To co-ordinate the activities of the Boards related to the reform of examinations. 

(e) To discuss about the problems related to the conduct of examinations. 

(f) To suggest research studies t(» be taken up by the Boards. 

(g) To plan a programme of publications for the Boards. . ? 

(h) To plan a programme of co-ordination of the work of the Boards with the work 

of the Central and State Evaluation Units. 

(i) To convene the annual Conference of Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards 
of Secondary Education. 






